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BY DARWIN (¢ 
GENEALOGY. 


Siras Ketcuum was born in Barre, 
Vermont, December 4, 1835. 
father, Silas, was a son of Roger 
West and Wealthy (Newcomb) Ketch- 
um, and was born in Athol, Massachu- 
setts, November 29, 1800; married 
January 2, 1821, Cynthia Doty of 
Montpelier, a descendant of Edward 
Doty, who came in the “ Mayflower,” 
1620. He died in Hopkinton, New 
Hampshire, April 18, 1855. His wife, 
Cynthia, died also at Hopkinton, De- 
cember 14, 1867. 

Roger West Ketchum was the only 
child of Justus rst and Susannah (West) 
Ketchum, and was born in Athol, De- 
cember 1, 1778; married, 1798, 
Wealthy, daughter of Bradford rst and 
Wealthy (Boyden) Newcomb of Green- 
wich, Massachusetts, and died in 
Craftsbury, Vermont, August, 1862. 
This Bradford Newcomb was a de- 
scendant in the seventh generation 
from Governor William Bradford. 

Justus Ketchum rst was born (proba- 
bly) in New Salem (but possibly in 
Greenwich), Massachusetts, 1758 ; 
married Susannah, daughter of that 
Deacon Isaac West who figured in 
Shay’s Rebellion. 

The father of Justus rst came from 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, to New 
Salem, and afterwards lived in Green- 
wich and Dana; but the records of 
Williamstown and Greenwich of that 


His | 


". BLANCHARD. 

| day having been destroyed by fire, 
| original documents are wanting by 
means of which to discover his name. 
It has been ascertained, however, that 
he was by occupation a miller ; a voca- 
tion that was upon occasion followed 
by his son, Justus 1st, by Azs son, Roger 
West, by Azs son, Silas, father of the 
subject of this sketch, and early in life, 
by George H., an older brother of Rev. 
Silas, who now resides at Contoocook. 
All of these were also farmers. Roger 
West Ketchum was at one period a 
hatter (from about 1800 to 1810). 
He is said to have been a well educat- 
ed man and was fitted for college but 
did not enter. 

In the spring of 1811 he removed 
his family, then consisting of a wife 
and four or five children, to Barre. 
His wife dying in 1839, he spent the 
remainder of his life with his son 
Chauncy at Craftsbury. His son, Silas, 
however, continued to live at Barre till 
April, 1836, when he removed to Plain- 
field. In 1842 he returned to Barre, 
and in 1844 purchased the Samuel 
Preston farm in Montpelier, afterward 
East Montpelier, on which he lived till 
his removal to Hopkinton, New Hamp- 
shire, June 4, 1851. 

It should be remarked that the fore- 
going genealogy is made up from man- 
uscripts prepared by the subject of the 
present sketch, whose extreme care 
and judgment in such matters are 
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evidence of its correctness. Between 
the years 1871 and 1875 he collected 
most of the materials for a history of 
the. descendants of Edward Doty, his 
maternal ancestor, which he placed in 
the hands of Mr. Ethan Allen Doty of 
New York city, to be completed and 
published. He had also accumulated 
many notes for a history of the descend- 
ants of Edward Ketchum of Ipswich, 
1635 ; but whether he had succeeded in 
establishing a connected lineage be- 
tween his great-grandfather, Justus rst 
and this Edward, Iam unable to state. 


EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION. 


At the age of fifteen young Ketchum 
was thrown upon his own resources ; 
he learned the shoemaker’s trade, and, 
by its practice, took a heavy share in 
the support of his invalid parents till 
the death of his father in 1855. Of 


somewhat delicate frame and indiffer- 
ent health, he had already begun to 
show signs of that energy for which he 
was afterwards distinguished, tempered 
with a sweet gentleness and courteous 
manners, which commanded respect 


while they won esteem. 

Knowing that “ bonanzas”’ are some- 
times hammered out of lap-stones, even 
though their value be not computable 
in dollars and cents, he labored with 
cheerful diligence. A sufficient stock 
of shoes and slippers being made up— 
enough to fill a hand-satchel—he 
trudged about from house to house, 
selling his wares wherever he could 
find a purchaser. Honest toil needs 
no apology, but shoemaking was 
a necessity, not a choice. The 
stolen leisure which he could force out 
of late hours was devoted to what he 
had more relish for—the hard-earned 
books, which he obtained one by one 
with the small sums of money saved 
by self-denial—the beloved books, 
which were a perpetual source of de- 
light, of profit, and of inspiration. He 
read their pages between the stitches 
at the bench, and studied them in his 
walks. Hence, when he entered Hop- 
kinton Academy in the spring of 1856, 
then in charge of William K. Rowell, 
A. M., he was probably better acquainted 





with classical English literature than 
any other pupil in that institution. 
However limited may have been his 
previous school opportunities, he had 
not waited until the age of twenty ere 
his education was begun. The student 
work which lay immediately before 
him at this time, consisted of the high- 
er studies required in a preparatory 
course. 

He continued to attend Hopkinton 
Academy till its sessions ceased to be 
regularly held, when he studied under 
private instructors. Among these may 
be named the late Prof. Dyer H. San- 
born, that veteran teacher, whose mem- 
ory is affectionately cherished by hun- 
dreds of men and women, who were 
his pupils at Gilmanton, Washington, 
Hopkinton, and elsewhere. Before 
severing his connection with Hopkin- 
ton Academy he had served as its 
assistant teacher, and in the winter of 
1858-59 he taught in the High School 
at Amherst. 

In the month of May, 1860, he en- 
tered Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, 
Elihu T. Quimby, a. M., principal. 
This was his last term at school. His 
sense of its importance is expressed in 
a letter dated June 4, 1860. “TI like 
well, and the instruction, which is the 
principal thing I look at, is of the 
most thorough kind. I am applying 
myself with all diligence. Time, to 
me, is precious, more precious than 
money ; for every day brings me near 
to the close of my school studies.” 
That close came only a few weeks 
later. 

His plans for the future were indefin- 
ite and unsettled. Prior to this date 
he was fitted to enter college, but his 
intention to do so had been defeated, 
when, in the summer of 1859, to other 
obstacles was added a long and dan- 
gerous fever. 

He was now nearly twenty-five years 
of age ; but to take up with the handiest 
occupation which offered, simply as a 
means to gain a livelihood, did not 
accord with his nature. He had fought 
his way thus far, single-handed, and, 
depressed as he was about the imme- 
diate future, no stress of circumstances 
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could tempt him from that course 
which, in the end, promised employ- 
ment suited to his tastes, and oppor- 
tunities which his energy might develop. 
It was, probably, the most important 
crisis of his life. 

The result was a determination to 
enter Bangor Theological Seminary, 
which he did the following autumn ; 
pursuing the three years course, and 
graduating at that institution in 1863 ; 
during which time it is said that he 
missed but one lecture or recitation. 
When we add to this creditable record 
the fact that he meantime worked at 
his early trade of shoe-making, as a 
means of supporting himself and family, 
and continued the study of many 
subjects not included in the seminary 
curriculum. We can appreciate the 
pains he ‘ook, and the struggle he 
made to lay deep the foundation upon 
which he was to build, we can under- 
stand how, at a later period, ordinary 
labors seemed trifling to him ; and how, 
while performing the duties of his 
chosen profession, he achieved reputa- 
tion as a frequent writer for the press ; 
became well known throughout New 
England for his extensive and accurate 
knowledge upon a great variety of sub- 
jects, particularly of local history, biog- 
raphy and bibliography ; and still found 
opportunity to serve actively and con- 
spicuously as a member of several 
benevolent and learned societies. 

In the autumn immediately following 
the close of his seminary course, he 
was associated with the writer as a 
teacher in Nelson High School. This 
was his last term of service in that 
capacity. To adopt it as a chosen 
calling I think he never intended. 
Previously he had taught school, like 
so many others, to assist himself in 
acquiring an education. In the last 
instance it was mainly a labor of love, 
while he was waiting an engagement as 
the pastor of some church. 


HIS MINISTRY. 


Mr. Ketchum commenced preaching 
at Wardsboro’, Vermont, in December, 
1863, where he remained until Septem- 
ber, 1865; on the 24th of which 





month he delivered his farewell ser- 
mon. Within this period his congre- 
gation largely increased, and many 
became his hearers who had not been 
attendants at church before ; but the 
difficulty of raising funds for his sup- 
port, joined to other causes, apt to 
prevail where unity of purpose is 
wanting, led to his giving up the charge. 
He was superintendent of public 
schools in that town ; and it was during 
his stay there that he joined the frater- 
nity of Free Masons, a step which 
caused considerable feeling against 
him in minds not over-informed re- 
specting the character and objects of 
that order. 

On the 13th of October, 1866, he 
began preaching to the Congregational 
church at Bristol, New Hampshire, 


| over which he was ordained September 


17, 1867, continuing his connection with 
that church and society until May 2, 
1875. He reorganized and graded 
the public schools of Bristol, and super- 
intended them five years. 

He was minister of the Congrega- 
tional church at Maplewood (Malden), 
Massachusetts, from July 1, 1875, till 
October 4, 1876. Through the fall 
and winter of the last named year 
(1876-77), he preached at Henniker. 

His last pastorate was over the Sec- 
ond Congregational church of Windsor, 
Connecticut, parish of Poquonock, 
which began July 15, 1877, his installa- 
tion occurring May 1, 1879. He was 
the nominal pastor of this church at 
the time of his death, and his actual 
service in its pulpit did not entirely 
cease until a few weeks previous. 

Mr. Ketchum had, probably, little 
ambition to become an “eminent 
divine,” in the scholastic sense; at 
least, he esteemed faithfulness above 
fame, and they who would seek for 
evidence of his professional reputation 
will find it most distinctly traceable in 
the hearts and homes of his parish- 
ioners. Here is not wanting abundant 
proof that his example as well as pre- 
cept was always on the side of justice, 
morality and piety ; for the promotion 
of which he toiled with successful dili- 
gence. 
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Like all those who accept the sacred 
and responsible office of the ministry, 
he was pledged to preach the gospel, 
to guide the erring, comfort the afflicted, 
visit the sick and bury the dead, to 
endure all things for the Master’s sake, 
to act as a peacemaker, and to perform 
those manifold and nameless tasks, 
secular as well as religious, which a 
minister is considered holden for. Such 
was his professional life. It is stated 
in few words ; but the faithful discharge 
of these obligations implies toil, pa- 
tience, and self sacrifice. 


LITERARY LIFE AND LABORS, 


It has been said that the success 
which was achieved by Silas Ketchum 
is to be attributed, almost wholly, to 
his own untiring and unaided indus- 
try. Doubtless he early possessed a 
ready observation, quick perception, 
and a retentive memory ; but all these 
required use and training to become 
efficient factors of progress. He had 
talents to improve rather than genius 
to develop. There was no indication 
of a peculiar fitness, or even taste for 


one thing to the exclusion of others. 
He had reached the age of manhood 
before he chose his profession. 

This much is certain, however, that 
his love for books and his thirst for 
knowlege appeared so early that it is 


hard to discover their dawning. “We 
are entering into a fairy land, touching 
only shadows, and chasing the most 
changeable lights, * * * * yet 
though realities are but dimly to be 
traced in this twilight of imagination 
and tradition,’’ we find that the im- 
pulses of the child betokened the 
habit of the man. He had hardly 
learned to read ere he began to write. 
First the diary, kept on odds and ends 
of illy-assorted paper, wherein to jot 
the marvelous events of boy-life, with 
observations on men and things. Later 
came the note-books, the common- 
place books and the sketch books, 
those fascinating aids to memory, 
which many boys begin but which few 
continue. These are preserved, and they 
show that neatness, care and system 
were characteristic of the boy as well 





as the man. In due season, and while 
still at school, was begun a series of 
original articles in prose and verse, 
written from a pure love of writing, 
without purpose of publication ; and, 
in fact, he was rather averse to their 
being seen, in spite of their genuine 
merits. His school “compositions,” 
instead of being compilations of stolen 
material, or platitudes upon ordinary 
topics, were labored dissertations, which 
interested his companions by their 
sagacity and awed them by their length. 
These facts illustrate his early practice 
of utilizing his knowledge, and at the 
same time, of acquiring a readiness in 
the use of language. 

He made his first regular appear- 
ance in print about 1860 or '61. We 
say regular appearance, because he 
probably had written an occasional 
short article for the press before ; but, 
from the date named, he became a fre- 
quent contributor to various papers and 
periodicals published in New England. 
The Last Boston Ledger, and the New 
Hampshire Journal of Agriculture 
were the first for which he wrote at 
stated intervals. His connection with 
the former was short, but his contribu- 
tions to the other were kept up for sev- 
eral years. These articles were mainly 
essays ; and while they were fitted to 
win the attention of thoughtful readers, 
they could have afforded but little sat- 
isfaction to mere lovers of newspaper 
gossip. His acknowledged model, and 
the one he strove hardest to imitate, was 
the Spectator, and while in after life he 
wrote upon many subjects that would 
hardly admit of the elegant but some- 
what quaint style of that standard 
English classic, he was always an ad- 
mirer of its clear, simple and terse dic- 
tion ; traces of whose influence are ob- 
servable even in his extensive corres- 
pondence, in the haste of writing which 
a man might, if ever, be pardoned for a 
slovenly manner. 

Contributions to the Mew Hamp- 
shire Journal of Education appeared 
from his hand about this time. 

In the interim between the close of 
his pastoral service at Wardsboro’, 1865, 
and his engagement at Bristol, 1866, he 
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edited, in conjunction with D. L. Mil- 
liken, the Weekly and Semi-Weekly 
Record, and the Vermont School 
Journal, both published at Brattleboro’ ; 
being at the same time a contributor 
to the Vermont Chronicle, Windsor. 
Fromits commencement, 1867, to 1873, 


he was contributor and literary reviewer | 
the New England Homestead, | 


of 
Springfield, Mass. ; from its commence- 
ment, 1868, to 1872, a contributor to 
the Household, Brattleboro’ ; a regular 
correspondent of the Woonsocket Pat- 
riot, 1872-74 ; and from its commence- 
ment, 1874, till 1878, he wrote regu- 


larly for the Cottage Hearth, Boston. | 


Without attempting a complete list of 


the periodicals where traces of his | 
busy pen may be found, we will only | 


add to the above the Congregationalist, 


the Waverly Magazine, and the GRANITE | 
In the success of the last | 


MONTHLY. 
named he felt a special interest, both 
because it is a New Hampshire enter- 


prise, deserving the support of her | 
sons and daughters, wherever located ; | 


and because of its praiseworthy at- 


tempt to gather up into enduring form | 
the local history, biography, antiquities | 
and traditions of the Granite State, | 


which had long needed such a chron- 
icle. 


For the justice and acumen of his | 
book reviews he was highly praised by | 


competent judges; and one of the 
most prominent publishing houses in 
the country offered him, several years 
since, a high salary for his literary 
services, which he declined. 
Mr. Ketchum’s published 
which have appeared in book or pam- 


phlet form, including such as were | 


privately printed, are: 1. A Farewell 


Sermon, preached at Wardsboro’, Ver- | 
mont, September 24, 1865, published | 
by request. Brattleboro’,1866. 2. His- | 


toric Masonry, An Address delivered 
at the Installation of Officers of Union 
Lodge, No. 79, A. F. & A. M., in 
the Town Hall, Bristol, New Hamp- 
shire, February 4, A. L. 5873, by Rev. 
Silas Ketchum, R. A., Chaplain of the 


Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, and | 


Past Master of Union Lodge. Bristol, 
5873. 3- The Philomathic Club. An 


works, | 
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| Outline History of its Operations from 
| its Organization, 19th November, 1859, 
|to its Transformation into the New 
| Hampshire Antiquarian Society, 19th 
| November, 1873. Also, a Catalogue 
| of Curiosities in its possession at that 
|time. Bristol, 1875. 8vo., pp. 270. 

50 copies privately printed. 4. A Eul- 
ogy on Henry Wilson, Vice President 
of the United States, pronounced in 
Salem Hall, in Malden, Massachusetts, 
November 28, 1875. Malden, 1875. 
5. Collections of the New Hampshire 
Antiquarian Society, No. 2. ‘The 
Shurtleff Manuscript, No.153. Being a 
narrative of certain events which trans- 
pired in Canada during the invasion of 
that Province by the American army in 

775. Written by Mrs. Walker. Print- 
ed from the original, with Notes and an 
Introduction by Rev. Silas Ketchum. 
Contoocook, 1876. 6. The Original 
| Sources of Historical Knowledge. A 
plea for their preservation. Windsor, 
1879. 7. Collections of the New 
Hampshire Antiquarian Society, No. 4. 
Address at the Annual Meeting, July 
15, 1879. By Rev. Silas Ketchum, 
President. Contoocook, 1879. 8. Paul 
on Mars’ Hill. A Sermon preached to 
| the church in Freeman Place, Boston, 
| August 15, 1875. Ancient Windsor, 
1880. 

But his greatest literary undertaking, 
| too great, alas! for his failing strength 
| to complete, was a Dictionary of New 
| Hampshire Biography, a task for which 
| he was peculiarly qualified, not only 
|on account of his knowledge of the 
subject, but because of his conscien- 
tious exactness in delving after facts, 
verifying dates, and performing that 
vast amount of preliminary drudging 
which compilers of biography are too 
apt to shirk, and which but few men 
have the patience to attempt at all. 

As early as the spring of 1876 his 
views upon the subject had assumed 
| definite shape, and were written out in 
detail. Subsequently, the venerable 
state historian, the late Dr. Bouton, 
| proposed to him, without any knowl- 
edge that he had before entertained 
| the idea, the task of preparing such a 
|work; and declared that the plan 
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which Mr. Ketchum had conceived 
was “precisely what he had formed in 
his own mind.” Similar propositions, 
unfolding a like plan, substantially, 
were shortly made by Hon. Benjamin 
F. Prescott, afterward governor of the 
state, and by Mr. Charles Carleton 
Coffin. Hon. Charles H. Bell and 
other eminent gentlemen united with 
these in promising their assistance and 
support. 

Persuaded by such high authority, 
and encouraged by a prospect of the 
strongest aid which such a_ project 
could command, near the close of 
1877 he publicly announced his inten- 
tion of preparing the work in question. 
Already overburdened by various du- 
ties, and far from the enjoyment of 
health, with his habitual thoroughness 
and system he immediately set about 
collecting his materials. He advertised 
in various periodicals, issued printed 
circulars, and opened a correspondence 
with leading and influential persons 
throughout the state, or who, being 
natives thereof, were residents else- 
where. His plans were clearly and 
precisely stated ; he asked the cooper- 
ation of all friendly to the enterprise. 
It was aimed to include the names of 
“1. The living and the dead of both 
sexes. 2. Natives of New Hampshire 
who have acquired distinction either in 
or out of the state. 3. Those born 
elsewhere, but who have become citi- 
zens of New Hampshire and achieved 
distinction. 4. Those who, being 
neither natives ‘nor citizens, have been 
prominently identified with New Hamp- 
shire affairs.” Thirty different classes 
were designated under this general 
abstract; a review of which shows 
that the project was broad in its scope 
and liberal in its definition of “ great- 
ness.” 

A deep interest in the undertaking 
was early manifested ; so, proportion- 
ally, did his labors increase. While 
busy hands were intelligently respond- 
ing to his call, there were many who 
misunderstood both his motive and 
his project. Some looked upon it as a 
money-making affair ; others supposed 
he was preparing a collection of eulo- 





gies instead of compiling a hand-book 
of reference. Many interpreted too 
literally his advice to say too much 
rather than not enough; these per- 
plexed him with long stories about 
small matters. A large number of 
inquiries elicited no response ; perhaps 
an equal number of responses created 
the necessity for further inquiry. De- 
ficiencies, of whaterer kind on the 
part of his correspondents, were sought 
to be removed by fresh explanations, 
set forth in a variety of other circulars, 
prepared successively as new exigen- 
cies demanded. But no_ ingenuity 
could devise methods to avoid the 
necessity of a vast amount of letter- 
writing. To these researches after 
original material must be added the 
examination and collation of books, 
pamphlets and _ periodical literature. 
Previously accepted anachronisms 
needed correction ; innumerable differ- 
ences of statement required adjust- 
ment; and finally, the entire matter 
which came to his disposal must be 
digested into concise and comprehen- 
sive form. 

Such is the bare outline of a single 
kind of work which taxed his exhausted 
energies during the last two years of 
his life. Within that period he col- 
lected 3000 biographical sketches : 
1000 of which he had, at the time of 
his death, revised and written up ready 
for the printer. 

His last “will,” with prudent fore- 
thought, provides for the preservation 
of the materials already collected, with 
a view to the completion and publica- 
tion of the Dictionary; but certain 
exigencies exist, which forbid a free 
discussion of the subject here. 


HIS CONNECTIONS WITH BENEVOLENT AND 
OTHER SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Ketchum was one of the found- 
ers of the New Hampshire Temper- 
ance Union, and Vice President for 
Grafton county while he remained in 


the state. He rendered efficient ser- 
vice in establishing the New Hampshire 
Orphans’ Home, and was a life mem- 
ber of that corporation. He was W. 
M. of Union Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
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Bristol, 1870-’71; and Chaplain of 
the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, 
1871-75. He was active for several 
years in the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, and delivered 
the annual address at Lebanon, 1870. 
He delivered also the opening address 
of the Semi-Centennial of New Hamp- 
ton Institution, 1873; and the annual 
address before the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, 1877. 

In 1873 he was elected a member 
of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, and a corresponding member 
of the same in 1876. In 1874 he 
presented this society with 512 volumes 
of early American school-books, which 
he had been several years in collecting. 
He also presented to the Congrega- 
tional Library in Boston 252 volumes 
and pamphlets. In 1878 he was 
elected a member of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, and of 
the Prince Society, Boston; and a 
corresponding member of the New 
York Historical Society, New York, 
and of the Society of Antiquity, Wor- 
cester. He was a life member of 
most of the religious and missionary 
societies of his denomination. 

With him originated the idea of 
converting what had been a literary 
and social “Club of Seven” into a 
society whose purposes should be 
broader and its membership numer- 
ically unrestricted. The Philomathic 
Club, in which he was a leading spirit, 
became the nucleus of the New Hamp- 
shire Antiquarian Society, of which he 
was, in this sense, the founder. He 
wrote a history of the former, which 
has already been mentioned among 
his published works; he drafted the 
constitution of the latter, which was 
organized in November, 1873, and 
located in Contoocook; upon its in- 
corporation in 1875 he was one of its 
charter members. He was its corre- 
sponding secretary, 1873-75, and pres- 
ident from 1876 to 1879, when, on 
account of his complete physical pros- 
tration, he declined reélection. 

In 1873 he gave to this society 300 
volumes of books, and in 1875 2600 
pamphlets, and conditionally, 1000 





volumes more—by his last will, however, 
the society is made the absolute owner 
of these last as of the others. Its “col- 
lections” of natural, literary, scientific 
and antiquarian curiosities all bear 
witness to his generosity ; while traces 
of his labor are conspicuous in every 
department. To relate with complete 
justice all ‘that he did for the society 
would be almost equivalent to reciting 
its history. ‘To say that he was faithful 
to perform every duty he owed it 
would be a stingy compliment. He 
needed no sense of obligation to stim- 
ulate his zeal ; he gave to it more than 
he could afford in time, money and 
strength; while it would be hard to 
overstate his influence in winning pub- 
lic interest, increasing its roll of mem- 
bership, and securing the codperation 
of persons who were not nominally its 
active members. The train which bore 


his dead form to Contoocook, its burial 
place, carried also a package for the 
society, in charge of his bereaved wife, 
whom he especially instructed, a few 
hours before he died, not to neglect 


its delivery, and that it must be 
promptly acknowledged to the donor 
thereof. 


THE END. 


While it is hardly to be doubted that 
the death of Mr. Ketchum was prema- 
turely occasioned by excessive labor, 
there is at least a shadow of consola- 
tion in knowing that this only hastened 
but did not create a disease which was 
of long standing, and was, perhaps, 
constitutional. ‘Traces of its existence 
were certainly observable twenty years 
prior to its fatal termination. These 
need not be here enumerated. Suf- 
fice it that they became quite pro- 
nounced, though not alarming, in the 
autumn of 1872, and six years later 
he first realized the dangerous charac- 
ter of a physical infirmity which his 
fortitude and hopefulness had so long 
regarded without apprehension. In 
October, 1878, he wrote: “I am dying 
by inches, I am not deceived, I have 
no expectation of rallying, though I 
hope to force my body to serve me a 
few years longer.” In March, 1879, 
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he said: “There has hardly been a 
day since last September that | have 
not had spasms of suffocation, in which 
I was in danger of dying.”” From this 
condition of prostration and suffering 
he never afterward had more than 
short and temporary respites. Slowly, 
but surely, the disease continued to 
sap his vitality; medical skill could 
not arrest its course. He was com- 
pelled to lessen his labors, long before 
they were wholly suspended. His last 
sermon was not preached until March 
21, about a month before his death. 
He purposed to occupy the pulpit at 
least once more before leaving his 
parish for an enforced absence of un- 
certain length, but he was so complete- 
ly exhausted by his last effort that he 
did not again attempt to conduct 
public services. 

His departure was, at the request of 
his people, delayed somewhat beyond 
the intended date, to afford them an 
opportunity to unite in celebrating the 
twentieth wedding anniversary of their 
beloved pastor and his wife. The 4th 


of April falling upon Sunday, Saturday 


evening, April 3d was appointed for 
the purpose. A severe storm of wind 
and rain did not prevent a goodly 
number from assembling at the church, 
where appropriate exercises were held, 
followed by an ample collation. Mr. 
Ketchum was too feeble to take more 
than a slight part; and it was only 
with great difficulty that he briefly, but 
with eloquent fitness, replied to the 
presentation address which accompan- 
ied a gift of over $250. It was a 
happy event that his last years in the 
ministry—years of sickness and pain 
—were spent among a united people, 
who appreciated his worth, and who 
were, to the utmost degree, considerate 
of his declining health. 

On the following Tuesday, April 6, 
he with his family, and accompanied 
by their friend, Rev. Harlan P. Gage, 
left Poquonock for Boston, nominally 
for a temporary absence, to ebtain 
rest and new medical treatment ; but 
he had no doubt it was his final de- 
parture. As he was about stepping 
into the carriage which bore them 





away, he expressed a wish to look 
once more upon his books; but he 
was too weak to return. His library 
consisted of 2000 volumes and 500 
pamphlets. ‘These, together with his 
manuscripts and all the furnishings of 
a scholar’s workroom, were left as 
though their owner had gone out only 
for a day’s visit. ‘The journey to Bos- 
ton was, through various unexpected 
delays, very fatiguing to the sick man, 
who was confined to his bed for several 
days after their arrival—not to lie down 
however, rest in this position had long 
been impossible. He could sleep 
only in a sitting posture, either in a chair, 
or propped up with pillows when in bed. 

Less than three weeks longer elapsed 
ere he was dead. A few minutes 
before 5 o’clock on Saturday morning, 
April 24, 1880, his wife was awakened 
by a peculiar sound. Calling him by 
name she received no answer. He was 
speechless. With his own hands he 
closed his eyes, and with scarcely a 
struggle passed away. He died, after 
a confinement to his bed of only a 
day or two, at the house of Mr. Gage, 
where he and his family had abode 
since their arrival at Boston. 

His death was not more sudden 
than he had expected. He had fre- 
quently said that he should thus depart. 
He had foreseen it with calmness, and 
prepared for it with Christian fortitude. 
His attending physicians, Drs. Knight 
and Fitz, confirmed every previous 
diagnosis of his disease, pronouncing 
it an affection of the heart. 

He was interred at Contoocook on 
the following Tuesday, April 27, with 
simple ceremonies ; which were attend- 
ed by numerous friends, including 
representatives from various churches 
where he had ministered, and many 
gentlemen belonging to his own, and 
of other professions. On Sunday, 
May 9, a memorial service was held by 
the people of his late parish at Po- 
quonock ; where a sermon was preached 
by Rev. C. A. Stone of Hopkinton, 
which was supplemented by remarks 
from Rev. Messrs Gage of Boston, 
Wilson of Windsor, and Godell of 
Windsor Locks. 





REV. SILAS 
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No biographical sketch of my be- 
loved friend would be complete which 
failed to relate something of his per- 
sonal character and habits. ‘These 
can seldom be inferred with certainty 
by observation of a man’s public 
career. He may become widely and 
favorably known, and still be the pest 
of his own fireside. Even his calling 
or protession, be that what it may, is 
no sure guarantee of a genial temper, 
a benevolent heart, and a clean life. 
An apology, therefore, will hardly be 
required from one who, after twenty- 
five years of the closest intimacy, 
attempts to supplement an outline of 
Mr. Ketchum’s public record with a 
brief mention of his private virtues. 

I know how strict became his stand- 
ard of religious duty, and that all the 
morality of his youth he finally held 
in poor esteem; but it would be hard 
to doubt that heaven looks with special 
favor on so much filial devotion as he 
possessed. To this were added gentle- 
ness, sobriety, truthfulness and honesty ; 
virtues which are fortunately by no 
means rare, but which are seldom 
combined in that degree of excellence 
which he manifested. His speech 
was free from vulgarity and obscenity, 
while anything resembling profanity 
I never heard from his lips. And yet, 
upon being reminded of this a few 
years since, his reply was: “But I 
hated religion all the time.” No 
doubt he hated what he _ ignorantly 
thought was religion. As much might 
be said of almost every one who rejects 
it. He was a doubter, not a scoffer. 
Justice as well as charity requires the 
distinction to be sharply drawn. He 
despised the frauds, not the fruits, of 
piety. He stumbled at the dogmas 
of Orthodoxy, but his life was a rebuke 
to multitudes of its stanchest advocates. 
He made no noisy display of these 
youthful opinions, but he was too 
frank to deny them. Hence arose the 
false charge that he was an atheist. 
It was erroneous, simply because he 
did not deny the existence of God. 
His views at this time, concerning the 
divine inspiration of the Bible, were of 
a lax and liberal sort, and he rejected 





the plan of salvation through Jesus 
Christ ; which he afterward accepted, 
believed with growing conviction, and 
preached with all his might. 

Positiveness was highly characteris- 
tic of the man. It was one of those 
essential qualities which fitted him to 
be a teacher and leader. Possessed 
of this, it was only natural that the 
religious opinions which his mature 
judgment had adopted should be held 
with inflexible tenacity and promulgated 
with all the zeal which sincerity could 
enkindle. 

His theology was of that rigid sort 
which allows of no compromise with 
“liberalism.” If he lacked charity in 
any respect, it was toward what he 
considered as skepticism and hetero- 
doxy. These he regarded as more 
insidious forms of sin than open im- 
morality and wickedness. But if the 
man was severe in his religious doc- 
trines, he was liberal in all the amen- 
ities which distinguish the Christian 
gentleman. The austerity of the 
pulpit was no fair exponent of the 
sweet disposition which endeared him 
to his friends and made his society so 
desirable. 

Possessed of simple tastes, plain 
habits and unconventional manners, 
his private character was no enigma ; 
and yet it was only a favored few who 
knew him thoroughly. Genial and 
kindly toward all, and possessed of an 
extensive acquaintance, whom he soon 
made to feel that they understood and 
appreciated him, his chosen compan- 
ions were never numerous. His devo- 
tion to these, through every vicissitude 
of time and circumstance, was more 
like the clinging love of woman than 
the friendship of a busy, care-laden 
man. ‘Their every interest, every 
pleasure, profit or emolument he made 
his own, with a faithfulness which I 
never saw paralleled. 

With them the clergyman became 
a boy again, fond of his jokes, brimful 
of reminiscences and at his ease in a 
temporary freedom, from the harness— 
if that serious business, called “duty,” 
can be termed a harness, to which he 
so willingly adjusted his energies, 
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and whose every strap and buckle he 
stretched to their utmost tension. 

And yet, this little group of kindred 
spirits had no monopoly of his unself- 
ish heart. Generosity in thought and 
word, as well as in deed, shone in his 
life preéminent amid other virtues. 
We have seen how liberally he made 
donations to literary, benevolent and 
other societies; but his public bene- 
factions are less indicative of noble 
impulses than are the privately bestowed 
gifts, whose only record is on the heart 
of the recipient. The poor, the weak, 
and the afflicted were especial objects 
of his sympathy and assistance ; 
while no personal sacrifice seemed too 
great, through the endurance of which 
he could contribute to the temporal or 
spiritual welfare of any who needed 
his help. 

As, from a variety of causes, is too 
frequently the case with men of his 
profession, he was merely “located” 
in that town or parish where he was 
engaged as a minister; but, if “home 
be where the heart is,” his home was 





early established. He married, April 
4, 1860, Georgia C. Hardy, daughter 
of Elbridge Hardy, Esq., of Amherst. 
Their children are George Crowell, 
born at Bangor, Maine, May 16, 1862 ; 
and Edmund, born at Bristol, New 
Hampshire, September 17, 1871. 
His residence might change, now and 
then, but where these were his best 
affections centered. His wife, who with 
both of her children survives him, was 
thus a sharer of the vicissitudes of his 
early manhood, as well as the honors 
and prosperity of his middle life ; and 
being possessed of literary tastes like 
him, jealous of his reputation, and 
qualified and ready to assist him as 
the help-meet of a clergyman and the 
companion of a man of letters, his 
family was happy and well ordered ; 
while its hospitalities were free and 
cordial to the fullest degree. 

The breaking up of such a home, 
and the bereavement consequent on 
the death of such a friend, father and 
husband, make the public loss of Silas 
Ketchum, great asit is, seem insignificatn, 


BEYOND. 





BY HENRIETTA E. 


A wild bird sings within its greenwood 
home, 

A chain of thrilling, liquid melody, 

As if the pent up music in its breast 

Must egress find, or it from surfeit die. 

But take that bird, imprison it in gold, 

And bid it sing its happy wildwood 


songs, 

Will it obey? ‘Twill beat itself to 
death 

Against the bars which claim its lib- 
erty. 


A gaudy moth, with gaily tinted wings, 

Flutters in joy o’er every blushing flower; 

Drunk with the perfumes, glinting in the 
sun, 

A glitt’ring fgem, fresh from creation’s 
hand 


But catch that moth, though wi’ the 
daintiest touch, 

And strive to count the jewels it doth wear, 

The gaudy paint is left upon your palm, 

And what remains? A faint and dab- 
bled worm. 





PAGE. 


Wild with the battle heat, with eye of fire, 

The faithful war horse thrills at trum- 
pet’s sound. 

Wheels at a touch of spur or pat of hand, 

And struggles to be foremost in the fight. 

But bid that horse be fastened to a plough, 

Use whip, and goad, and language rough 
and stern, 

Will it respond with eager, willing work ? 

No! th’ proud heart will burst *gainst 
thongs which bind, 


A human soul, with aspirations high, 

Trammelled and held in check by sordid 
cares, 

Will beat till death against the body’s bars, 

Then soar away on pinions free and light. 

— that once beyond the cares of 
ife, 

The will which fetter and hold down our 
own, 

There may be freedom for the gifts He 
gave, 

There ~ be room for the expanding 
soul, 
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SCRIPTURE AND EVOLUTION. 


BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN, LL. D. 


Various attempts have been made | 
by philosophers and theologians to 
reconcile the theory of evolution with 
the scriptures. ‘Iwo of these essays 
appear in the “ Popular Science Month- 
ly” for May, 1874. Stanley Jevons, 
F. R. S., first states the theory. He | 
says: ‘Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory | 
of evolution purports to explain the | 
origin of all specific differences so that | 
not even the vice of a Homer or | 
Beethoven would escape from his broad | 
theories. * * * Every man, ac- 
cording to these theories, is no distinct 
creation, but rather an extreme speci- 
men of brain development. His near- 
est cousins are the apes, and his pedi- 
gree extends backward until it joins 
that of the lowest zoophytes.” ‘There 
is certainly a broad field for design, in 
the Great Designer whose existence 
this author admits in passing from the 
“ascidians” of Darwin to a Newton 
or Homer. But why commence with 
a marine animalcule instead of a plant. 
All life is a unit. It is just as easy to 
commence at the lowest form of life 
which is fixed to the place of its growth, 
as to advance to that stage of being 
which shows locomotion. ‘Ihe second 
article is an extract from a lecture by 
Dr. Smith, whose identity is left with 
this vague description, on “ Evolution 
and a personal Creator.” The learned 
doctor adopts the theory of evolution 
and then attempts to show that, if true, 
it would no more militate against a | 
personal Creator than the fact that the | 
process of evolution existed at all. 
Supposing the theory to be true, “we 
find, in christianity the completion of 
the process by the union ef man with 
God in the incarnation.” Here cer- | 
tainly is a break in the continuous | 
chain of evolution; here the personal 
creator interposes to alter the law of 
“natural selection,” and sets up a new ' 





law of personal election. Now, of 


, what avail is the reconciliation of script- 
| ure and evolution, if the soul’s immor- 


tality be denied? What is the use of 
a Revelation, if the future world be 


| blotted from its pages ? 


A majority of the advocates of evo- 
lution hold that mind is the result of 
motion in the molecules of the brain. 
Like heat, light, electricity and mag- 
netism, it is a function of matter. 
When the organism is changed, or the 
atoms, monads or molecules form new 
unions with other atoms, monads or 
molecules, then thought which resulted 
from the motion of these primordial 


| forms, ceases to exist, as light and 


heat die, the fuel that fed them is 
consumed or changed to new forms. 
Hence, the soul of every man fails 
with the decay of his brain ; and dies 
when that organ suffers dissolution. 
There is, therefore, no world to come ; 
there is no immortality. Men come 
and go like plants; the winter of 
life destroys the mental growth of 
years; and the mind that was once 
“ pregnant with celestial fire,” becomes 
as lifeless as the ashes of last year’s 
conflagration! What use have we, 
then, for that gospel which “brings life 
and immortality to light?” It is vain 
to talk or write of a reconciliation of 
two theories which are mutually de- 
structive. If one lives, the other dies. 
There can be no other alternative. 
Learned divines may show that evolu- 
tion admits or even requires a personal 
God; still, if this brief life is our 
whole existence, we derive no consola- 
tion from the demonstration that nat- 


_ural selection produced all specific 


differences in animated nature, and 
that that law had a law-giver. So far 
as this life is concerned, our condition 
is neither made better nor worse by any 
accumulation of arguments that go to 
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prove an eternal Designer. We are 
animal organisms, developed by an 
eternal and unalterable law of natural 
selection, and are no better than the 
beasts that perish. Our souls are the 
result of physical forces, and cannot, 
possibly, survive the dissolution of the 
body. Such a theory would justify 
suicide in all cases of remediless disease 
or suffering, because death is an eternal 
sleep ; and m such cases is the abso- 
lute cure of pain and sorrow! If 
scripture can be tortured into an agree- 
ment with evolution instead of creation, 
of what value is such a book to us? 
The wisest and best of men for thou- 
sands of years have read and interpret- 
ed the book of Genesis as revealing 
the creation, not only of man but of 
the physical universe. Now if this 
record teaches something entirely dif- 
ferent and can be made to teach evolu- 
tion from eternity instead of creation 
in time, of what value is such a book 
to us? It teaches nothing with cer- 
tainty ; we do not know that evolution 
will be found in it, when a more plausi- 
ble theory shall have been invented. 


How can a book be called a revelation, | 
How can | 


when nothing is revealed ! 
it teach us our origin when, as the 
wise have read it, the lessons derived 
from it contradict all the facts of 
science, and differ as 
reality as eternity from time, as specific 
creation from universal development ? 
They tell it that the Bible has been 
made to sanction astronomy and geol- 
ogy without subversion, why may it not 
be made to confirm evolution? Be- 
cause the opposition of theologians to 
astronomy and kindred sciences pro- 
ceeded from a misinterpretation of the 
inspired volume ; but evolution plainly 
contradicts the Bible. No glosses, no 
logic can possibly harmonize the breath 


much from | 





of the Almighty that made man a 
“living soul.” with the “correlation of 
forces.” Man created “in the image 
of God” can never be made identical 
with man evolved from an ascidian, by 
natural selection. 

“Objects, notions and words” are 
coextensive with rational man. If 
thinking is a function of matter, or a 
product of force, or the result of mo- 
tion, beginning and ending with nerv- 
ous excitation or molecular action of 
the particles of the brain, who has the 
ability to define force or motion, or 
neural action that will produce an Iliad 
or an Organum? There is nothing in 
the universe, says one, but matter and 
force ; there is nothing but matter and 
motion, says another ; there is nothing 
but cerebration, or neural excitement 
in the nerve centre, says a third ; but 
how do these oracles explain the origin 
of thought? Who understands or can 
define one of these philosophical 
dicta? 

Mr. Holyoke, the leading English 
apostle of materialism, thus sums up 


the terrible results of his own theory: 
“Science has shown that we are under 
the dominion of general laws—evolved 
by irrational matter and force—inexor- 


able laws of unyielding necessity. 
There is no special providence ; prayers 
are useless; propitiation is vain. 
Whether there be a Deity, or nature be 
deity, it is still the god of the iron- 
foot, that passes on without heeding, 
without feeling, without resting. Nature 
acts with fearful uniformity, stern as 
fate, absolute as tyranny, relentless as 
destiny, merciless as death ; too vast to 
praise ; too inexplicable to worship ; 
too inexorable to propitiate ; it has no 
ear for prayer; no heart for sympathy 
or pity ; no arm to save.” 
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THE TORIES OF 1766 AND 1776. 


BY FREDERIC A. BRIGGS. 


TORY HOLE, CLAREMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In 1679 a bill was introduced in the 
British Parliament to exclude the Duke 
of York from the line of succession ; 
the advocates of the bill called those 
who opposed it Tories, as a title of | 
contempt. (This is the first occur- 
rence of the word Tory in English | 
history.) Subsequently the Tories took | 
the “broad-field,” and their guiding | 
principles became the support and | 
protection of things as they were. 

George the Third was the great 
founder of the Tory party which sprung 
into new life at the close of a long and 
weary night in February, 1766, when 
at four o’clock in the morning, the 
resolution passed the British Parlia- | 
ment giving England the right to do | 


| resentation 


what the treasury pleased 
three millions of freemen in America. 
“The Americans were henceforward 
excisable and taxable at the mercy of 
Parliament. It was decided as a ques- 
tion of law, that irresponsible taxation 
was not a tyranny, but a vested right, 
that parliament held power, not as a 
representative body, but in absolute 
trust.” 

The 
sist. 


with the 


colonies must submit or re- 
The House of Commons was no 


| longer responsible to the people ; and 
_this night it was held to be the law 


that it never had been, and was not 
responsible ; that the doctrine of rep- 
was not in the bill of 
rights. 
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The new Toryism was the child of | the same, to the General Assembly or 
modern civilization, its pedigree went | committee of safety of the colony. 
back to the revolution of 1688. The | And it is here worthy of note that this 


Tory party took the law as it stood, 
and set itself against reform; in the 
future its leaders and expounders were 


Hampshire-was the text of the national 


| 
| declaration as proclaimed by New 
| Declaration of Independence, signed 


new men; the moneyed interest that | July 4, 1776, nearly three months later. 
opposed the legitimacy and aristocracy ; When the inhabitants of Claremont 
of the middle age became its ally. | were put to the “Test” the town was 
The Tory faction retained implicit | found to abound with men who refused 
reverence for monarchy and the church. | to sign the declaration, for reasons 
It addressed itself to the sympathies of | either from a love of the old mode of 


common people, and the inhabitants 
of the rural districts. It would have 
annual Parliaments, it would have dem- 
ocratic supremacy, it led the van of 
patriotism and its speeches were savor- 
ed with republicanism. In the primor- 
dial struggle of the American people 
for freedom it was not strange that men 
should exist who adhered to the old 
regime. In 1770 the British govern- 
ment repealed all taxes obnoxious to 
Americans, except that of the 3d per 
pound on tea. Associations were 
formed restraining its members the use 
of this article, under penalty of being 
held and considered Tories and traitors. 
And these total abstinent tea associa- 
tions, together with the “Association 


Test,” caused New Hampshire, “The | 


Mother of New England Rivers,” to 
bring forward 773, what Englishmen 
called Loyalists and Americans called 
Tories, and 8199 men, called by En- 
glishmen Rebels or Democrats, and by 
Americans Whigs or Federalists. 

The “Association Test” was as fol- 
lows : 

“We, the subscribers, do hereby 
solemnly engage and promise, that we 
will, to the utmost of our power, at the 
risque of our lives and fortunes, with 
arms oppose the hostile proceedings 
of the British fleets and armies against 
the United American Colonies.” 

This was sent by the committee of 
safety, M. Ware, chairman, to the sev- 
eral boards of selectmen throughout 
New Hampshire with the request that 
all males above twenty-one (21) years 
of age (lunatics, idiots and negroes 
excepted) sign the declaration and 
make return thereof together with the 
names of all who shall refuse to sign 


| administration, conscientious scruples 
or timidity ; but from thrilling incidents 
which have come down to, and related 
by some of our old citizens, one can 
| but come to the conclusion that their 
| adoration for the king and monarchy 
| was firmly genuine. 
| Were are told of one poor fellow, who 
| was so profuse with his monarchial 
| sentiments, that the people strung him 
to the limb of an apple tree, where he 
hung until life was nearly extinct, when 
he was taken down, resuscitated, made 
to retract and flee the colony. Of 115 
names returned by the selectmen, 


been shone the declaration” 
“they refused to sign.” 

Tory Hole, the subject of our cut, 
| sketched by Prof. Rod. E. Miller, is a 
| wild, picturesque, secluded spot, located 
| about a mile from the town-hall, on the 
| road leading to Windsor, Vermont, at 
| the base of a semi-circular formed hill, 
like a horse-shoe, only a few rods 
from the highway, yet so recluse is it 
that strangers must have guidance to 
its entrance. 

During the whole seven years’ war 
Tory Hole was a noted rendezvous for 
“Loyalists” and it was one of the 
links that formed a chain of commu- 
nication from the Canadas to Manhat- 
tan Island forthe English through the 
valley of the Connecticut. And here 
is an amphitheatre of nature, whose 
area is encircled by lofty hills that defy 
the lightenings and mock the loudest 
thunder peals, hills ever green with the 
North’s cone-bearing pines, that reluct- 
antly and mournfully kiss the treacher- 
ous and poisonous hemlock, or sigh 
to’rds the foppish spruce, whose limbs 


and 


| 
| 
| thirty-one were reported as “having 
| 
| 
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are decorated with roving climbers and 
make music with the robin’s perpetual 
carol, home of the partridge and the 
squirrel. From the earth crystal waters 
spring forth to give life to its living 
creatures, and then steal silently un- 


derneath the turf, as if no visible per- | 


petuation of anything living might be 
discovered by man. It was here that 
these traitors gathered together and 
renewed their allegiance to the king 
by recruiting for, and enlisting in his 
service ; here the emulators of John 


Wesley assembled to reiterate him, that 
| “Our sins will never be forgiven until 
| we fear God and honor the king.” It 
; was here they were fed and provided 
| for by the families of Claremont, who 
| were recompensed by deeds of land 
in Canada. For miles around all the 
| king’s sympathizers were knowing to 

the existence of this hiding place, and 

Tory Hole remained undiscovered and 

andisturbed by the Federals until 

between Great Britain and the new 
continent peace was declared. 





HOLDERNESS AND THE LIVERMORES. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


It was a fine, bright morning toward 
the last of September, 1879, that my 
life and destination were tranquilly 
confided to the care of the Boston, 
Concord and Montreal railroad at the 
Concord depot, my objective point 
being the old Livermore Place, which 
lies just across the Pemigewasset within 
a few hundred rods of Plymouth vil- 
lage. 

My journey was not a long one, the 
fifty-one miles from Concord to Ply- 
mouth being passed in less than two 
hours by the watch. It did not seem 


that length of time, for the country we | 


passed through presented many attrac- 
tions. I gazed with much interest 
upon the succession of land and water 
views that chased each other into the 
background, bared my head in the 
presence of the “Smile of the Great 
Spirit’”—the sunshine shimmering on 
the surface of Lake Winnipiseogee— 


drank in great gulps of mountain air | 


that came sweeping down from the 
Franconian hills, and thrilled with 
ecstacy at the sweet vision of the 
smiling Pemigewasset valley, yes, smil- 
ing valley, 1 use the word advisedly. 
It always smiles to me, and I have 
traversed it a score of times, if once. 


Long before I wished, we were at 
Plymouth, the gateway of the moun- 
tains, and at the hour of one we were 
defiling into the grand dining-hall of 
the Pemigewasset house. They say 
the cuisine of this hotel is admirable, 
and this was at the season of the year 
when all the country delicacies are in 
vogue. But I have no faculty for 
remembering dishes, luxurious, bad orin- 
different. I do remember, however, 
of visiting the room where Hawthorne 
died in the arms of his dearest friend, 
Franklin Pierce, on the morning of 
May 19, 1864, and of feeling the tears 
spring to my eyes as I thought of the 
literary genius, the greatest that Amer- 
ica ever produced, whose spirit departed 
| from its earthly tabernacle (I hope 
| that persons of advanced intelligence 
will pardon the old-fashioned phraseol- 
ogy, which is somewhat behind the 
age) within this small, square, white- 
walled room. His fame and his genius 
fills the world, but his body lies mould- 
ering in the little seven by two feet 
grave in Mount Auburn cemetery. So 
little does the greatest man need after 
death. 

After avery pleasant hour spent in wan- 
dering about the pleasant village, during 








| 
| 
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which we peeped into the old court- 
house, where Webster, Mason and 
Ichabod Bartlett had once given 
measure of their legal acumen and 
eloquence, visited the State Normal 
School and called upon our friend Kim- 
ball of the Grafton County Journal, we 
chartered a team and drove over the 
river into Holderness. A_ beautiful 
drive of nearly a mile along a highway 
bordered by huge willows and graceful, 
silvery birches with a few evergreens 
intermingled, brought us to our desti- 
nation—Livermore Place. 

There stands the old mansion, more 
than a hundred years old, crowning the 
broad plateau of a hill, the seat for 





more than fifty years of the proud old 
family of Livermore, a name in days 
long gone spoken of with respect not 
unmingled with awe. It is one of 





those grand, old-fashioned farm-houses, 
built to last as long as the forest stands, 
and when folks had plenty of room 
and plenty of timber to put round it— 
a grand type of the days of hospitable 
wealth, with high pitched, gambrelled 
roof, dormer windows, huge chimneys 


and ample rooms. It is situated in 
the midst of a charming prospect of 
mountain and country scenery. No 
wonder the family was great, for here 
are views which could not fail to give 
intellectual and moral growth. ‘lhe 
old house with its lodge, occupies a 
stately and silent square by itself, with 
a view which takes in the mountains of 
Franconia on the north and the mead- 
ows of the Pemigewasset on the 
west. In full sight ripples the beauti- 
ful river. The banks are verdant, the 
view unsurpassed ; a golden sunlight 
is over everything, and the breath of 





autumn’s luscious vintage is in the air ; 
and you look and see the antique walls 
of the mansion which has been the | 
home of as noble a race as ever lived | 
in the new world. | 
The builder of this historic mansion 
was Hon. Samuel Livermore, one of | 
the most distinguished men of New | 
Hampshire in the Revolutionary period. | 
All of the Liverimores in this country | 
are supposed to have descended from | 
John Livermore, who settled in Water- | 


town, Massachusetts, as early as 1642. 
Samuel Livermore was one of the 
great grandsons of John Livermore. 
He was born May 14, 1732, at Wal- 
tham. At the age of twenty he gradu- 
ated at Nassau Hall, Princeton, one of 
the most ancient and _ respectable 
collegiate institutions in the country. 
Selecting law for his profession, he 
became a student under Hon. Edward 
‘Trowbridge, and was admitted to prac- 
tice at the supreme judicial court of 
Middlesex county in 1756. The next 
year he removed to New Hampshire, 
establishing himself at Portsmouth, 
where he soon became a distinguished 
member of the bar. He filled some 
of the most honorable and lucrative 
offices in the Province, and was for 
several years judge advocate of the 
admiralty court, and subsequently suc- 
ceeded Wyseman Claggett as the king’s 
attorney-general of New Hampshires 
In this position he became the most 
necessary advisor to John Wentworth 
in the troubles that were growing up 
between the colonists and the crown. 

From the first Mr. Livermore was 
found on the popular side, and doubt- 
less it was on account of some embar- 
rassment between himself and Gov- 
ernor Wentworth the he removed his 
nome to Londonderry, then the second 
town of that province in wealth and 
population. From 1768 to 1772 he 
represented that town in the general 
assembly. He still continued to hold 
the office of attorney-general, thus 
showing that, though an opponent of 
the encroachments of vice regal power, 
his abilities were respected by the 
Wentworths. His circuit embraced 
not only all New Hampshire, but the 
counties of York and Cumberland in 
Maine as well, extending as far as 
Portland. His earnings at this time 
could not have amounted to less than 
$5000 per annum, a large sum for the 
period. 

One of Livermore’s ambitions was 
to be a great land owner. He was 
one of the original grantees of the 
township of Holderness, and by pur- 
chase gradually became the proprietor 
/of nearly two thirds of its territory. 

















For Gov. Wentworth’s right he paid 
$50, and for James Kelley’s the sum of 
$88.88. In this way some ten or 
twelve thousand acres in Holderness, 
Campton and Plymouth came under 
his ownership, and it was good land, 
too, pasture, woodland and _ valley, 
whose yearly income brought more 
than one good pound into the proprie- 
tor’s pocket. Incited perhaps by the 
example of Governor Wentworth, who 
in 1770 had built a splendid summer 
residence on the shores of Lake Winni- 
piseogee in Wolfeborough, and perhaps, 
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| colonists. 


too, desiring to be at a distance from | 


the tempest that he saw gathering over 
the government at Portsmouth, Liver- 
more sold his farm in Londonderry to 
John Prentice, a graduate of Harvard, 
who had studied law with him, and 
afterwards was attorney-general of the 


| ability, embraced his cause. 
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affairs in Holderness. He had a grist- 
mill at the mouth of Millbrook, and 
here he might have been seen any day 
in 1776 and ’77 dressed in a white 
suit, and tending the mill with his own 
hands. We find him soon after this a 
member of the State Assembly from 
Holderness. He had now a splendid 
opportunity to prove that he was no 
lukewarm adherent to the cause of the 
He threw the whole weight 
of his power and influence into the 
popular scale and became the control- 
ing spirit of the assembly. Such men 
as Meshech Weare and Matthew Thorn- 
ton, who knew his worth and his vast 
In 1778 





| he was appointed attorney-general of 


state from 1787 to 1793, and betook | 
himself with his family to his wilderness | 


home. This was in the year 1774. 

At that time there were but nine 
families in Holderness. William Piper 
had come there in 1763; the others, 
John Fox, John Sheppard, Bryant 


Sweeney, Samuel Eaton, Joseph Sin- | 


clair, Andrew Smith, John Herron and 
Nathaniel Thompson settled _ later. 
Several families followed the Liver- 
mores from Londonderry and vicinity. 
Among them was John Porter who 
became the first settled lawyer of Ply- 
mouth, but returned to Londonderry in 
1806, which town he represented for 
eleven years. Mrs. Porter was a very 
accomplished lady, and was Mrs. Liver- 
more’s most intimate friend. 

Mr. Livermore lived successively in 
two or three small buildings before he 
built the large and handsome mansion 


during the last of the Revolution. 
During the first years of the struggle 
he took no prominent part. It was 
from no lukewarmness to the cause, 
however. Doubtless his high office 
that he had held under the crown and 
his well-known friendship to Sir John 
Wentworth caused some of the patriot 
leaders to regard him with suspicion. 


the state, again superseding Wyseman 
Claggett, who had held the office for 
the two preceding years. 

In 1780 Samuel Livermore was 
elected a delegate to the Provincial 
Congress to succeed Josiah Bartlett. 
Congress then met at Philadelphia and 


| the journey thither was a horse-back 


| 


| ride from Holderness of eighteen days, 


with food and shelter of the most mis- 
erable kind for man and beast. From 
his diary, which has been preserved, 
we are told something of the trials he 
met by the way. After striking New 
Jersey he could obtain no better food 
fer his horse than coarse meadow hay, 


| and one night could not obtain that, 


his animal going without anything. 
He was a splendid horseman and rode 
like a centaur. Tall, stately, and of 
lofty bearing, he presented a superb 
figure on a horse. I have heard that 
Hon. James W. Patterson’s grandfather, 
Jacob Sheppard of Londonderry, used 


| to say of him, that ‘on horseback he 
in which he died, and which he erected | 


These years he remained entirely aloof | 
from public affairs, caring for his own | 


2 


was the most beautiful object he ever 
saw.” 

During the dispute relative to the 
New Hampshire grants—the territory 
now constituting the state of Vermont— 
Mr. Livermore was selected by the 
legislature to act in behalf of New 
Hampshire. His well-known legal 
abilities prompted this appointment 
and excellently well fitted him for that 
duty. While acting in this position he 
was appointed to the high and responsi- 
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ble office of chief justice of the 
superior court of judicature. The 
duties of the chief justice at that time 
were very onerous. He was expected 
to attend every session of the court, 
and as a usual thing being the only 
lawyer upon the bench, was of course 
called upon to decide all questions of 
law. He retained this office ftom 
1782 to 1790. ° 

In 1785 Judge Livermore was again 
appointed a delegate to Congress, and 
served, though he still retained his seat 
upon the bench. He was also one of 
the committee with Josiah Bartlett and 
John Sullivan to revise the statutes then 
in force and report what bills they 
deemed necessary to be enacted at the 
session of the general court. At the 
convention which formed our state 
constitution in 1788 he was a promi- 
nent member. Under the constitution 
he was elected representative to Con- 
gress, and being reélected served in 
that body till 1793. In the convention 
of 1791 for revising the state constitu- 
tion he was the presiding officer. His 
influence at this time was almost abso- 
lute The constitution is subscribed 
with his name. But he had not yet 
filled the measure of his honors. 

In 1793 he was chosen United 
States senator to succeed Paine Win- 
gate, and so well and ably did he per- 
form the duties of that exalted station, 
and so well did he please his constit- 
uents, that he was reélected. His 
commanding position in the Senate is 
indicated by the fact that he was pres- 
ident, pro tem, of that body in 1797 
and again in 1799. He resigned his 
seat in 1801, and retired to his seat at 
Holderness, where he died June, 1803. 

Samuel Livermore was intrinsically a 
great man. Travellerstell us that the 
mountain men of the Alps are accus- 
tomed to call to each other, with a 
peculiar far-reaching cry, and to answer 
one another from peak to peak. The 
traveller may hear this cry but cannot 
give it in return. Soacross the centu- 
ries a few have spoken whose words 
resound through all the years. Such 
an one was Judge Livermore. Though 
dead he yet speaketh in that state 





document to which his name is at- 
tached. Through a hundred living 
witnesses who received their impulse 
to greatness from association with the 
great man we know whereof he spake. 
Upon his own age he niade a profound 
impression. Men like Jeremiah Smith 
of Exeter, William Plumer of Epping, 
James Sheafe of Portsmouth, and 
Charles H. Atherton knew of his great- 
ness. The latter declared that he was 
the great man of New Hampshire in 
his time, and he not only knew him 
well but was capable of estimating his 
character. His home at Holderness 
was characterized by the tastes of a 
cultured statesman, and by the superi- 
ority of his elevated private as well as 
public character, no less than by his 
commanding personal dignity and the 
extent of his possessions, he ruled the 
town with the absolute power of a dic- 
tator. 

By his wife, Jane, the daughter of 
Rev. Arthur Brown, whose name is 
familiar to the readers of Longfellow’s 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” Samuel 
Livermore was the father of five chil- 
dren: Edward St. Loe, born at Ports- 
mouth, 1762; George Williamson, 
born at Londonderry, 1764; Arthur, 
born at Londonderry, 1766 ; Elizabeth, 
born at Londonderry, 1768 ; and Sam- 
uel Livermore, second, who was born 
at the Holderness mansion in 1783. 
Edward St. Loe practiced law in 
Portsmouth, and was an associate justice 
of the New Hampshire superior court 
from 1797 to 1799. Shortly afterwards 
he removed to Massachusetts, where he 
was elected a representative to Con- 
gress two terms from the Essex dis- 
trict. He died at Tewksbury, Mass., 
September 22, 1832, aged seventy. 

Harriet Livermore, the preacher and 
enthusiast, was one of the daughters 
of Edward St. Loe. She was born at 
Portsmouth in 1782. She was gifted 
but erratic. In January, 1827, she 
preached on a Sabbath, in the hall of 
representatives of the capitol at Wash- 
ington. The President, John Quincy 
Adams, was one of those present, as 
was also James Barbour, the then Sec- 
retary of War. She js said to have 
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“sung melodiously, her softest note 
filling the vast room.” Her preaching 
was also thought elegant and effective. 
After an eventful life, spent in this 
country and the Holy Land, she died 
some thirteen years since, in Philadel- 
phia. One of her strange notions in 
regard to the fulfilment of prophecy 
was, “that she was foreordained and 
foretold, in prophecy, to be an impor- 
tant actor in the great drama described 
in the eleventh chapter of the Apoc- 
alypse. Of the two witnesses men- 
tioned in verses 3-13, who were to be 
slain in the Holy City, lie unburied 
in the streets three days and a half, 
and then stand on their feet alive, etc., 
she was to be one.” With this in view, 
she visited Palestine at three different 
times. Lady Hester Stanhope, the 
famous “queen of Lebanon,” and 
Harriet Livermore, the American “Me- 
junneh”—* the Yankee crazy woman ” 
—are said to have resembled each 
other in some respects. Of the latter, 
says one: “ Half insane, half wierd, 


and wholly wilful, a virago and a vixen 


in one person, she was, ina sense the 
poet never thought of: 


* Commixture strange of heaven, earth, hell,” 


without the first of tie three elements. 
Sne is the woman referred to by Whit- 
tier in his “ Snowbound,” who 


* Blended in a like degree, 
The vixen and the devotee.” 

In her early days she was accus- 
tomed to visit the home of Whittier’s 
boyhood, and was well known to him 
who has so faithfully and admirably 
portrayed her singular character. 

Arthur, the third of the judge's sons, 
succeeded to the old fam‘ly mansion 
at his father’s death. He trod in his 
father’s steps and was the most con- 
spicuous of the three distinguished 
sons. He was a man of varied ac- 
quirements, a profound scholar, and 
served at various times in office for the 
interests of the state. For eleven 
years, from 1798 to 1809, he was as- 
sociate justice of the superior court. 
For the next four years he was chief 
justice of the same court. Then under 








a new system he was associate justice 
of the supreme court, from 1813 to 
1816. He was six years a representa- 
tive to Congress, serving from 1817 to 
1821, andagain from 1823 to 1825. 
From 1825 to 1832 he was chief jus- 
tice of common pleas. ‘The last closed 
his public services, which had _ con- 
tinued through a period of thirty-four 
years. Although by nature imperious, 
Arthur Livermore was an able and us- 
ually an upright judge. His impa- 
tience and pride would, however, break 
out at times. In 1705 he openeda 
court at Hopkinton, but not finding 
the lawyers promptly on hand to attend 
to their business, summarily dissolved 
the court, tauntingly remarking that 
by the next term the counsel would 
probably be ready to begin work. This 
summary proceeding nearly lost him 
his office, for it was carried to the leg- 
islature, and he only saved himself by 
the skin of his teeth, on the final vote. 
Upon another occasion his outrageous 
insult to a member of the bar was also 
carried to the legislature, and his re- 
moval would have been effected had 
he not rendered a full apology to the 
injured lawyer. Asa usual thing, the 
lawyers stood in fear of him, for he 
never hesitated to speak his mind, and 
his sharp tongue and fearless bearing 
‘always added double force to the casti- 
gation. 

I do not know what motive or mo- 
tives prompted him to the act, but at 
the close of his public life Arthur Liv- 
ermore sold the old homestead in 
Holderness, which by sales and gifts 
of land had dwindled to a thousand 
acres, and took up his residence in 
Campton on the Moses Little place. 
There he resided the rest of his life, 
and there he died in 1853, on the first 
day of July, aged eighty-seven. He 
was buried beside his father at the old 
family burial ground at Holderness. 

With Arthur closed the glory of the 
Livermore race in New Hampshire, 
ifter a brilliant course of a century’s 
duration. His two sons died before 
him. Samuel being lost by the wreck 
of the steamer Pulaski, June 14, 1838, 
and Horace dying from 4a stroke of 
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lightning eleven days after his brother’s 
death. 

Samuel Livermore, Jr., the youngest 
of the extraordinary trio of sons, and 
perhaps the ablest of them, was a 
graduate of Harvard in 1804. He 
studied law, settled at New Orleans, 
and became eminent in his profession. 
He was the author of several works of 
recognized worth upon law ; a treatise 
on law of “ Principal and agent of 
sales by auction,” and a work on 
* Contrariety of laws of different states 
and nations,” are still authorities 
among the profession. He died at 
the meridian of his brilliant career, in 
1833. 

His sister Elizabeth married Deacon 
William Brown of Waltham, and left 
children. George Williamson Liver- 
more, the second of the four sons, 
died young. Of the other Livermores 
of New Hampshire who have won dis- 
tinction, Mathew, who lived at Ports- 
mouth, and was attorney-general of 
the province, and advocate for the 
king in the courts of admiralty during 
the first years of Benning Wentworth, 
was a cousin of the first Samuel Liver- 
more. Rev. Abiel A. Livermore, a 
divine and author of some note, who 
was born at Wilton in 1811, was the 
grandson of Jonathan, the first minis- 
ter of that town, who was the brother 
of Judge Samuel Livermore. 

The great house at Holderness passed 
through several hands after the Liver- 
mores left. Finally it was purchased 
by the Episcopalists who opened it as 
a school for boys in 1878. The inte- 
rior of the house has been somewhat 
changed, but outwardly it looks nearly 
as it did when its founder completed 
it a hundred years ago. Several huge 
willows and stately elms stand in 
the yard, under whose shadows must 
have walked many and many atime 
the stately figures of the great judge 
and his noble sons. 

Away to the right, distant only a few 
rods, is a little, square wooden structure, 
which, despite a new coat of paint, 
speaks of venerable antiquity. This 
building was the second Episcopal 
church ever built in New Hampshire 





(the first being built in Portsmouth 
more than a hundred years earlier) 
and is ninety-five years old this very 
year. Samuel Livermore and most of 
the early settlers of Holderness were 
Episcopalians. For several years Mr. 
Livermore held Sabbath worship at his 
own residence, reading the Episcopal 
service and sermons himself. Subse- 
quently he erected this church, and in 
1791 Rev. Robert Fowle became 
rector of the parish, living in Mr. Liv- 
ermore’s family some fourteen years. 
His rectorship continued for more 
than thirty years. The number of the 
members of the church was never 
large ; there were about forty in 1795 ; 
but it was an orderly and God fearing 
congregation. Every Sunday morning 
they came flocking in, whether it was 
hot or cold. Some came on horse- 
back over the roads which had been 
cut through the forests, others in rude 
wagons or sleds, many on foot. Judge 
Livermore was always there with 
his family} and all his servants 
and hired help, not a small num- 
ber. Farmers dressed in home- 
spun sat beside the “squire” with his 
queue, and his knee breeches and long 
waist-coats of broadcloth. Proud and 
reserved as he might be at other 
times, Samuel Livermore asked for no 
recognition of rank in the house of 
God 

In the burying ground which sur- 
rounds the church rest many of the 
old settlers and their descendants. 
Among those who repose undisturbed 
in the shadow of the ancient edifice 
are the three generations of the Liver- 
mores. Aristocratic monuments mark 
where they slumber. The first stone 
bears the following inscription : 

“In memory of the 
HON. SAMUEL LIVERMORE, 
Late Chief Justice of New Hampshire, 


Senator in the Congress, U. 
Who died May 18, 1803. 


Aged 71. 
And of JANE, his wife (daughter of Rev. Arthur 
<) 


rown. 
The first church minister settled in N 
Who died Feb. 2, 1802, 
Aged 67 
The Character of the Just will live in the Memory 
of the Just. 


Arthur, their son, lies buried near, 
with his brother, George W. Livermore 
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beside him. One stone commemo- | 
rates the death of his two sons. 


** Life’s labor done, securely laid 
In this, their last retreat; 
Unheeded o’er their silent dust 

The storms of life shall beat.” 

Late in the golden afternoon we 
drove on to Holderness village. The 
distance is five miles due east, and 
over a charming road. Many of the 
views were wild and romantic. Hold- | 
erness is not a large town, and its pop- 
ulation is but little over seven hun- 
dred. The village contains some 
forty or fifty dwelling houses, a church, 
post-office and school-house, beside a 
large hotel and several boarding houses, 
for the inevitable summer tourist in- 
cludes this place in his travels. Six 
thousand dollars are received annually 
from this class alone. 


There is considerable manufacturing 
done. ‘There is a shoe factory which 


| turns off three thousand pairs of boots 
| and shoes annually. 


A file manufactory 
does a business of $3000, and two 
thousand deer skins are tanned every 
year. 

Holderness is a pretty place to visit 
in the summer season. All of its attrac- 
tions are in their greatest beauty then. 
The routes to Plymouth, Centre Har- 
bor and Wolfeborough are then avenues 
through leafy verdure. Livermore 
place is crowned with radiance. The 
sunlight cuts gay and fantastic shadows 
on its time-worn walls. The zephyrs 
murmur lovingly among its ancestral 
trees. But o’er and around it still 
there is a melancholy which all will 
feel. Doubtless in the winter time 
this feeling would be aggravated. 
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BY MARY 


She climbed the hill slowly ; not so | 
much because of weariness, but because 
the familiar ground was so dear to her, | 
she did not choose to pass over it | 
quickly. She knew the prospect which | 
awaited her, although twenty years had 
gone by since her feet last pressed this 
soil. She had toiled long, and had 
achieved something of the success she 
had craved, yet in all these years she 
had never watched the sun rising or 
setting, without recalling the sunrises 
and sunsets which had so delighted her 
when she was a child. 

It was a strange home-coming, with 
not one in whose veins flowed the same 
blood as in her own to welcome her ; 
and it seemed strange to the practical | 
people among whom she had come, 
that she should care for the deserted 
farm and dilapidated house, which had 
merely a nominal value in their eyes 
But she aid care, and after paying a 


DWINELL 





stipulated price for what should have 


CHELLIS. 


been her’s by inheritance, she felt that 
she had a home. 

It did not matter to her that there 
were large gaps in walls and fences and 
that fields were fallow. It did not mat- 
ter to her that windows were broken 
and doors unhinged. She was seeking 
rest ; such rest as is found in activity 
which does not draw too heavily upon 
mental or physical strength. She could 
afford to seek this rest where she pleas- 
ed, and therefore she had come to the 
old homestead. She was accompanied 
by an Englishman and his wife, whose 
ability and faithfulness she had tested, 
and who had ample reason for the grat- 
itude they expressed in deeds, rather 
than in words. 

Neighbors declared there was not a 
habitable room in the house ; but not- 
withstanding this, three people had 
found shelter in it for the night, and 
now, before the morning fog rolled 
away, Rachel Wallace had donned 
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cloak and cowl, and set forth to climb 
the hill. How well she remembered 
that other far-off morning, when she had 
stolen out while the stars were shining, 
to bid adieu to scenes she might never 
see again. The future was then dark 
before her. She had but one solace, 
one comfort. She was alone in the 
world, and how devoutly she thanked 
God for this can only be known to those 
who, like her, have been chained and 
fettered by the ties of relationship. She 
did not then stop to analyze her feel- 
ings, or question if this thankfulness 
was wrong. She was free, and she 
hated bondage. 

Her mother had been long dead, and 
at her father’s death, his wife claimed 
every article of household furniture ; so 
Rachael had only the scanty clothing 
she had earned, and’ such education as 
could be obtained in a poor district, 
where cheap teachers dispensed cheap 
learning. People wondered what would 
become of her. More than one offered 
her board for the work she would do, 
but these offers were declined. To se- 


cure money was her first object, and 
money could be earned in a cotton 


mill. The work would be new to her, 
and it might be distasteful ; but it was 
a step towards independence, and the 
realization of a dream in which she had 
sometimes indulged. 

A weary stage ride, for which she was 
indebted to the kindness of the driver, 
afforded her ample time for reflection 
and anticipation. She was shy, awk- 
ward, and painfully conscious of her de- 
ficiencies. She was going among strang- 
ers who, at best, would regard her with 
indifference. Received into a large 
boarding-house, she was half frightened 
by the noise and bustle, so that she 
found it difficult to repress her tears. 

“Did you say your name is Rach- 
el?” asked a pale-faced woman who 
sat next her at the table, and who had 
been selected to teach her the mys- 
tery of weaving. 

“Yes, ma’am, my name is Rachel,” 
replied the young girl. 

“T like the name. It was my sis- 
ter’s name, and she was very dear to 
me. She must have been about your 





age, and I think you might look like 
her, if you had lived as she did.” 

“T hope she didn’t live as I have. 
Since mother died, I have had to do 
just what I didn’t want to, and I couldn't 
do anything I wanted to. It is dread- 
ful to do so.” 

“So it is, Rachel. I knew you had 
lived so, the minute I saw you. You 
look as though you were hunting for 
something you couldn’t find.” 

“Tam. Will you help me find it?” 

“Yes, Rachel, I will,” and this prom- 
ise sealed a friendship which grew and 
strengthened with acquaintance. “I am 
old enough to be your mother. I have 
had two dear children, and been glad 
to see them die. You can’t think what 
it is to feel like that ; but I have felt it, 
and I have never wished them back.” 

“Tt must be dreadful,” whispered 
Rachel. “I wish you were truly my 
mother. Then we could live together 
and help each other ; I always wanted 
to help somebody and have somebody 
help me, but it used to seem as though 
I was just in the way, and doing wrong 
things all the time. My father never 
cared about me, and my step-mother 
said I was an awful trial to her. I nev- 
er could do anything to please her, and 
when father died, she said I needn’t 
expect any help from her. I didn’t 
want it, either. I was glad when I was 
alone, and could come away by my- 
self.” 

“T am sorry for you, Rachel,” and 
the voice lingered lovingly on the dear 
name. ‘There has been a wrong, or 
you wouldn’t feel so. It seems as 
though you were sent to me.” 

“| think I was,” and for the first 
time in many weeks, Rachel Wallace 
smiled happily. “I want to learn, and 
do some good, and have a home of my 
own, where I sha’n’t be in anybody’s 
way. I was always in the way in fath- 
er’s home.” ‘ 

“You won’t be in the way here; 
you are needed here, and it don’t make 
so much difference about the work you 
do, if it is only what is wanted.” 

‘I don’t believe it does. I hope I 
shall learn quick.” 

“If you don’t, you needn’t be dis- 
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couraged. You will learn in time, and 
thorough learning is best. ‘That is what 
I used to tell my scholars when I kept 
school.” 

“ Did you ever keep school?” 

“Yes. You will find a good many 
here who have kept school, and a good 
many more who are studying, hoping 
they may be teachers sometime. I 
nave wished I had somebody to study 
with me. I can’t get used to doing 
things alone.” 

“I wish I could be the somebody.” 

“You can. I can teach you some 
things, and some we can learn.” 

For answer to this, Rachel Wallace 
threw her arms around the neck of her 
friend, and wondered much at the tears 
with which her own cheeks were wet. 
She was but a child, knowing nothing 
of the profound emotions of mature 
life. 

Mrs. Eastham kept the young girl 
constantly with her. They walked to- 
gether to and from their work, occu- 
pied the same small room, and count- 
ed themselves fortunate to be thus priv- 
ileged. Rachel proved to be a quick 
learner, so that she was soon able to 
earn good wages, which were expended 
judiciously. After purchasing neces- 
sary articles for her wardrobe, she had 
a few dollars still at her command ; and 
when she held in her hands a book, ten 
pages of which she had read two years 
before, she thought no higher happi- 
ness could ever come to her. 

“The ten pages set me to thinking,” 
she said to her friend. “I thought if 
some other poor girl had earned a 
home, I might ; and after that I kept 
planning how I could begin to do it. 
There must be a beginning.” 

“Yes, and beginnings are always 
small. I guess at the first start of Mer- 
rimac river, way back of everything 
else, there is just a little spring, where 
the water comes up out of the ground, 
perhaps a drop atatime. If I was in 
your place, I should feel as though 1 
could do anything. But I am not like 
you. It has been hard for a woman to 
take care of herself, but there are bet- 
ter days coming. ‘There will be more 
factories where women can earn good 





wages, and money will make a man or 
woman independent.” 

“That is what I want, Mrs. East- 
ham. I want to be independent.” 

“You can be. There are girls here 
who will never be any happier or bet- 
ter than they are now. But you—” 

The sentence was not completed, 
and it was its incompleteness which 
roused anew the ambition of her to 
whom it was addressed ; as if she had 
heen told that her possibilities of achiev- 
ment were limitless. ‘Those about her, 
observing the gradual change in dress 
and manners, prophesied that she would 
yet be “smart and handsome.” They 
wished she really belonged to Mrs. 
Eastham, who, poor woman, had only 
a miserable husband, to burden, rather 
than help her. 

He was a burden long endured, but 
at length death relieved her and she 
was once more free. ‘Then, indeed, 
she counted herself rich; so rich that 
she could indulge in the luxury of a 
home, consisting of two roums in a 
quiet neighborhood ; and here the true 
life of Rachel Wallace began. It was 
an humble place ; but there were sunny 
windows where plants would grow and 
blossom, and cosy nooks where simple 
furniture could be tastefully arranged. 
By easy management, time was found 
for necessary household duties without 


| infringing upon other work. Mrs. East- 


ham soon waived her position as teach- 
er, while she watched with glad sur- 
prise the progress of her pupil above 
and beyond her. 

“T can’t keep up with you Rachel, 
dear,” she said one evening. “ My 
day for hard study has gone by, but I 
can be glad to do some things for you, 
so you can be a scholar. [ should 
help my sister so if she had lived, and 
I will help you. I have had too much 
trouble to keep a strong head. I made 
a mistake when I married. I didn’t 
know what I was doing, but it was a 
terrible mistake. Don’t do as I did.” 

“No, I will not,” answered Rachel. 

It was easy to say this, since she had 
but one absorbing interest, nor dream- 
ed that another might conflict with this. 

Three years went by, and she had 
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made decided progress as a scholar and 
intelligent reader, although in her re- 
tirement few appreciated her real supe- 


riority. About this time a young man 
from her native town, whom she had 
known, and who had treated her with 
kindness when she was all unused to 
such treatment, called upon her, and 
expressed his pleasure at meeting her 
again. He had come to the city, seek- 
ing his fortune, and was glad to meet a 
familiar face, although he looked at 
Rachel with surprise. 

“T should hardly know you. You 
have grown handsome,” he said, frank- 
ly. “There is something more than 
that, too,” he added. ‘I can feel the 
change, but I don’t know how to de- 
scribe it.” 

“Tt is not necessary you should try,” 
was her laughing response, and she led 
the conversation away from herself, 
while he wondered more and more 
what influence had transformed the 
awkward girl into a charming young 
lady. At home, he had thought him- 
self quite above her in the social scale. 
Now he doubted if he should presume 
to visit herasecond time. He did not 


long doubt, however, for she soon al- | 
lowed him to see that he was more | 


welcome than would have been any 
other person connected with her old 
life. 

She asked few questions concerning 
those she had left. Former associa- 
tions had not been so pleasant that she 
cared to renew them. 

“Your step-mother is very poor,” he 
remarked, at length. 

“Ts she?” responded Rachel, add- 
ing quickly : “ She could hardly be oth- 
erwise. She was not a good manager 
or busy worker, and she certainly had 
nothing from my father’s estate. The 
furniture was valuable only because it 
had once belonged to my mother. I 
should be glad to buy it of her.” 

“T don’t doubt but she would be 
glad to sell it to you. She told mother 
she was afraid she hadn’t done right by 
you. She said she never was used to 
children, and she thought you were hard 
to get along with.” 

“T presume I was, and I know now 


she had a great deal to trouble her. 


I 
don’t wish to judge her hardly.” 

“ She judges herself. She told moth- 
er she would be glad to ask your for- 
giveness. She is broken down a good 
deal.” 

When her visitor had left, Rachel 
Wallace sat down to think what she 
would do ; and not long aiter Mrs. Wal- 
lace received a letter which, while it in- 
creased her sorrow for failure in duty, 
yet filled her heart with joy. She was 
to be provided with a place she could 
call home, and could also depend up- 
on a certain amount of money to be 
paid to her quarterly ; not sufficient for 
all her wants, but enough to stimulate 
her to make some exertion for herself. 

* To think Rachel should do all this 
for me when I never did anything for 
her,” said the poor woman to her 
cousin, whose cottage she was to share. 
“It’s too much to believe. And she’s 
going to be a wonderful woman other 
ways. ‘That’s what folks say that know 
abouther. I don’t understand. I can’t. 
But it’s likely the strangeness is work- 
ing out the right way.” 

Ignorantly and almost unwillingly 
Mrs. Wallace had solved the mystery of 
her step-daughter’s life. The strange- 
ness she could not comprehend, and 
which had removed the child from or- 
dinary sympathy, was the very charac- 
teristic, now devoloped under fostering 
influences into great mental force, while 
| its possessor was finding day by day 
| the intangible good she had before 
sought in vain. 

“ | think it was my real self, such as 
God made me, or gave me the ability 
to be, if I could only learn how to 
think and feel and act. That is not 
just what I mean, but I cannot express 
it any better. Sometime I shall be able 
to put my thoughts into words. I know 
I shall, Mother Eastham.” 

“T believe you will, my dear,” was 
replied confidently to this assertion. “I 
| just sit and think about you when you 
are away from me, and sometimes I 
feel as though I should lose you. I 
could hardly believe you were the same 
girl who asked me for help if I had not 
| seen you growing and changing before 
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my eyes. You have worked hard all 
the time, but you have gained enough 
to pay for it.” 


“Yes, I have, and hard work has | 


done me good. I used to hate work, 
because 1 could never do it my own 
way or have any benefit of it. Now I 


have something gained by every day’s | 


work and every evening’s study.” 

This was true when affirmed ; but as 
time passed on, and Rachel Wallace 
learned more and more of her own ca- 


pacity for improvement and happiness, | 


it was true in a broader, deeper sense. 

Her acquaintance with Guy Weston 
was also exerting a strange influence 
upon her. Before leaving home he was 
a leader in school and in all social 
circles ; and after a certain rusticity of 
manners had disappeared, he was as 
popular among those with whom he 
now associated as he had been among 
his former companions. He often saw 
Rachel, and was her only escort to 
places of amusement and entertain- 
ment. 

Mrs. Eastham watched the friend- 
ship with many misgivings. She knew 
that the young man, active and agree- 
able though he was, was not strong 
enough for Rachel; not profound 
enough to comprehend the needs of 
her noble nature ; not generous enough 
to bid her God speed, should she essay 
to walk in paths he couid not tread. 
The watchful friend felt all this, yet had 
not learned enough of human hearts 
and human motives to understand fully 
the danger of her young companion. 
Marriage with Guy Weston would dwarf 
the life of Rachel Wallace ; while a 
prolonged intimacy would absorb time 
and thought which should be devoted 
to mental culture. 

At length, she came, herself, to real- 
ize this, yet hesitated to break the bond 
between them until it was rudely sun- 
dered by his own hand. She stood 
dumb with grief and surprise ; realizing 
then how truly she loved one who had 
spoken to her uo word of affection. It 


was the old story, often told, yet more | 


often lived, in which the most tender 
feelings and sweetest sympathies are 
evoked only to be turned back upon a 


| head made lonely and desolate by such 
return. 
| The young girl wondered at the 
| sense of loss which pervaded her whole 
| nature. The sun shone less brightly. 
Life took on a more somber aspect, 
and everywhere she missed some sweet 
| gladness. It was well that she had ac- 
customed herself to think closely and 
| Clearly ; else she might have groped in 
darkness for many and many a weary 
| day. She went out and came in, at- 
| tentive to both work and study, chiding, 
meanwhile, the listlessness which she 
could not conceal, but which gradually 
| lost its power ; until she saw Guy Wes- 
ton with the woman he introduced as 
his wite, she could congratulate them 
heartily. As she afterwards told her 
friend, it was sharp but salutary disci- 
pline. She learned more of the possi- 
bilities of her life ; and such knowledge 
has its own price, to be paid in the 
heart’s experience. 

It may be that her congratulations 
and after cordiality surprised his old 
acquaintance ; for certain it is that he 
felt something of disappointment at her 
simple friendliness. His vanity was 
wounded, and, moreover, a comparison 
between Rachel and his wife did not 
tend to heal the wound. He had 
half pitied her for his desertion. Now 
he knew that she had no need of pity. 

Her kindness to her step-mother 
seemed to soften the asperities of both 
and bring them nearer to each other. 
Mrs. Wallace became very desirous to 
see Rachel, urging her to spend a sum- 
mer in the country, but this favor was 
not granted. 

“1 never wish to go to my native 
town, unless I buy the old place and 
make my home there,” she said to Mrs. 
Eastham. ‘When I begin to feel my- 
self growing old, I may be glad to rest 
there.” 

“ You will change much before then,” 
was replied. “You will not be the same 
as now. If you do not choose to visit 





your mother, why not invite her here? 
It would make her very happy, and 
| give me an opportunity for making my 
| visit to Maine without leaving you alone. 


| You would be relieved from the care of 
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housekeeping, and so have more leis 
ure.” 

“But I never enjoyed being with 
Mrs. Wallace. We were always at va- 
riance, and we might be now.” 

“ Possibly, but [ think not. 
experiment.” 

“ T will,” responded Rachel ; and the 
decision made, she soon carried into 
effect. 

Mrs. Wallace read the cordial invi- 
tation, then laid down the closely writ- 
ten sheet and wept with childish aban- 
donment. The kindness was more 
than she deserved, yet she believed that 
she could be of some benefit to the 
dear child. Ah! if the child had only 
been dear to her years before, how 
much of unhappiness they would have 
been spared. : 

“T will come as soon as [ can get 
ready, and I will try to help you. I do 
believe I can, and want to.”’ So her 
answer was given. Preparations were 
quickly made, and before she had re- 
covered from her surprise, she reached 
the city of spindles. 

“ Rachel, what are you going to do 
when you get all through trying and 
doing?” shz one day asked her step- 
daughter, after their acquaintance had 
progressed to a degree of intimacy that 
she felt at liberty to do sv. 

““T never expect to see that time,” 
was replied. “I have always been try- 
ing ever since I can remember, and I 
can never stop.” 

“ Well, I don’t know as you can, but 
it seems as though you’d come to an 
end sometime.” 

“Where, mother?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t you ever 
mean to get married?” 

“TI don’t mean anything about it. I 
am not going in search of a husband.” 

“No, child, I wouldn’t advise you 
to,” said Mrs. Wallace, laughing. Folks 
thought you and Guy Weston would 
make a match; but after I begun to 
get acquainted with you I hoped you 
wouldn’t. You’d get awful tired of him.’’ 

“TI never did get tired of him, yet 
you see he chose some one else for his 
wife, and it would not be right for me 
to covet my nzighbor’s husband.” 


Try the 
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“T guess you won’t be doing wrong 
that way. Guy’s wife ain’t half so good 
looking as you be, and his mother says 
she’s awful shiftless.”’ 

“She looks tired and sick now, and 
I am afraid she is getting discouraged. 
Guy thought life was a holiday, and 
when he found out his mistake he ought 
to have been willing to take his share 
of the burdens.” 

“T don’t guess he'll take any bur- 
dens he can get rid of. He ain’t one 
of that kind, and there’s a good many 
more like him. I might have done 
different from what I did after I mar- 
ried your father.” 

“Yes, mother, we might all have 
done different. We were poor, but not 
so poor that we could not be happy. 
It seems to me if I could be one of a 
family where they all loved each other, 
and every one tried to help the rest, I 
could live on very little money, and 
have every thing beautiful, too.” 

“TI guess you could, child, and I 
hope you'll have a chance to live so 
sometime. I want to ask your forgive- 
ness for not doing as I ought to by you.” 

* Don’t do that. Don’t ask my for- 
giveness,” responded Rachel, drawing 
closer to her mother and returning a 
long, tender embrace. 

“Child, I love you more than I ever 
did anybody else in my life, more than 
I thought I could. If I should die to- 
morrow, I think I should be happier in 
Heaven for having lived with you this 
summer. Don’t send me away from 
you, Rachel.” 

“[ won’t, mother. You shall stay 
with me, and give me the mothering I 
always wanted.” 

“Don’t say that, Rachel. It hurts 
me. I ought to have given it to you 
when you was little; but I'll do all I 
can now, and if you'll let me stay with 
you [won't cost more than I can help.” 

“That is not to be considered, al- 
though you may be sure you will save 
m2 more than you will cost, so we shall 
both be benefitted. Our relations are 
now settled for life,” added Rachel, 
springing to her feet, and patting her 
mother’s wrinkled cheek. “We shall 
be very happy together.” 
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From that day there was no discord 
between them. All bitterness was for- 
gotten ; and when, five years after, Mrs. 
Wallace folded her hands in death, she 
was sincerely mourned. 

“lam getting to be an old woman, 
myself,” remarked the daughter, when 
talking with Mrs. Eastham, who had de- 
cided to locate herself permanently else- 
where. 

* You do not seem old to me. 
are not old,” was replied. 

“ But I am thirty ; an old maid, who 
by all rules of custom and propriety 
ought to regret a lost youth with its 
opportunities.” 

“Do you regret them?” 

“No, indeed. I am looking for- 
ward, not backward. I would not live 
over even the years since I have known 
you, much less those which preceded. 
{ have been reminded of old times this 
morning. I saw Guy Weston and _ his 
wife. She is a poor, tired, dissatisfied 
looking woman, with hardly a trace of 
the prettiness she had when younger, 
and Guy looks as dissatisfied as she.” 

“I presume he is as dissatisfied. 
There was a short acquaintance, a 
speedy marriage, and ample time for 
repentance.” 

“ Yes; Lam sorry for them both, but 
one cannot interfere with, advise or 
help. Guy used to be bright and ani- 
mated ; now he is dull and stupid and 
half cross. I don’t wonder his wife 
finds him an unpleasant companion.” 

Not long after this Rachel Wallace 
saw her old friend again, as he was 
leaning on the railing of a bridge, gaz- 
ing into the water. 

“Good evening,” she said, pleasant- 
ly. 

“Good evening,” he responded, turn- 
ing to look at her, and so staying her 
steps. “I believe you have drank of 
the fountain of perpetual youth. You 
look younger than you did when we 
went to school together.” 

“T feel younger, but I am not so 
vain as to suppose that the years have 
not left their record upon my face.” 

“They have, and the record has 
beautified it.” 

“Your eyes have taken in beauty 


You 





from the landscape. 
ily are well.” 

“As well as usual,” replied the young 
man, while a frown contracted his brow. 

Rachel had outgrown him, as she 
had outgrown many others who started 
with her. The power she craved to 
clothe her thoughts in words had been 
acquired. Her hands, too, had been 
trained to cunning work. As a design- 
er, she commanded constant employ- 
ment at a generous salary. From the 
first she had set aside a part of he 
earnings as a reserve fund ; and as this 
had been well invested, she found her- 
self comparatively independent, with 
both means and leisure for travel. She 
might even indulge herself in idleness 
had she so desired ; but habits of in- 
dustry had become so fixed, tha: head 
or hands must needs be employed. 
Wherever she went she made some new 
discovery. Whatever she saw suggest- 
ed much which was unseen ; and thus 
her store of knowledge increased with- 
out thought or effort. 

Her face grew radiant. Her eyes 
shone with a clearer light. There was 
no more groping for a path all un- 
known ; no more questioning of wis- 
dom yet unproved. This grand assur- 
ance which comes to but few surprised 
her. It was like a revelation from 
above ; a commendation from one who 
cannot see. 

The years were shorter as they flitted 
by. She welcomed spring, only to greet 
the more glorious summer, which lapsed 
into autumn with its gorgeous fruitage, 
and then gave place to winter, ere the 
pleasures of either season had paled 
upon her. 

Those younger than herself forgot 
that she was their senior; forgot, too, 
that she was what some are pleased to 
call a lonely woman, who has missed a 
woman’s crowning happiness. No one 
thought of pitying her. As well pity a 
successful man who has won his way 
from obscurity ta some coveted posi- 
tion. 

“They say Rachel Wallace has got 
to be rich,” said an old man, as he 
paused by an upland field overgrown 
with blackberry vines. “ If she’d been 


I hope your fam- 
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a boy instead of a girl, perhaps she'd 
come back and buy this farm. It'll go 
cheap, and it’s a pleasant site. ‘They 
say Rachel knows most everything. It 
would have been better for Guy Wes- 
ton if he’d married her, but likely she’s 
gained as much as he’s lost.” 

““T guess she has. He'd do to ride 
out with, but when it comes to living 
right along, he ain’t the one to make 
things easy and pleasant for a woman. 
I should like to see Rachel, and I wish 
she’d buy the old farm. I'd take it 
myself, if I had money to spare. When 
it’s advertised, I’ll send her the notice.” 

In accordance with this decision the 
notice was sent, when Rachel lost no 
time in requesting the sender to pur- 
chase the estate for her. She bought 
it for a less sum than she had expected, 
feeling rich indeed when she was its 
acknowledged possessor, 

Neighbors speculated as to what she 
would do, but she made her plans care- 
fully through the winter, and in the 
early spring proceeded with their exe- 
cution. She did not fear that her ex- 
periment would prove a failure. Mr. 
Winsey, her man of all work, was a 
practical farmer, glad once more to 
engage in congenial work ; while Mrs. 
Winsey found all things attractive, from 
the low rooms with heavy beams to 
the cherry trees which had remained so 
lohg unpruned. They were little more 
than a thicket of tangled branches. 

Supper was prepared and eaten, but 
it was no wonder that Rachel Wallace 
slept little that night. The ghosts of 
departed years rose before her. She 
occupied the same little chamber in 
which she had arranged her treasures a 
quarter of a century before. She watch- 
ed the day dawning through the same 
narrow window, and hurried forth to 
climb the hill, that she might see the 
fog roll away as the sun came up. 

‘““O God, I thank thee,” she mur- 
mured, as she stood upon the summit. 
“ T thank thee for all the way in which 
thou hast led me, even to this very 
hour.” 

This way had not been unlike the 
morning, with its fog and gloom dis- 
pelled at length by the clear shining 





of the sun of prosperity. She was too 
much absorbed in thought to note the 
gradual brightening until it burst upon 
her in its clear effulgence ; and here 
was a continuation of the similitude 
which impressed her with still more 
reverent gratitude. 

The landscape was but little chang- 
ed, except where forests had been fell- 
ed, or more pretentious dwellings sub- 
stituted for plain, weather-beaten cot- 
tages. There were hills and valleys, 
with gleams of water and outlines of 
shadowy nooks ; and her own home, 
fairest of all. It might not be attractive 
to others in its homely guise, but to her 
it was very dear. It had for her a rare 
charm, which increased as she retraced 
her steps towards it ; and as Mrs. Win- 
sey greeted her at the door, she was 
fain to press her forehead to its thresh- 
old. 

“You look very happy, Miss Wal- 
lace,” said the good woman. 

“IT am happy,” was replied, with em- 
phasis. “I am going back twenty-five 
years and take up my childhood again, 
and I think I shall be the happiest child 
in town.” 

These were strange words to come 
from the lips of a woman who had 
reached the speaker’s age; yet ere 
midsummer, people talked of her as 
“the most cheerful, wide-awake girl 
anywhere ‘round.” She was also prais- 
ed for the good condition of her farm ; 
wonderful, considering how much was 
to be done. In purchasing it she had 
made a profitable investment. Three 
people were benefitted ; while at the 
same time she would realize a liberal 
interest. 

Guy Weston’s friends both blamed 
and pitied him that he had not won 
her for his wife, and when he came 
with his family, the contrast between 
her, with her bounding energy, and 
the weak, peevish woman to whom 
life was a burden, made the presence 
of the latter well nigh intolerable. 
They reproached themselves for this, 
however, when they stood by an open 
grave, and motherless children clung 
to the father’s hand. Death had come 
in an unexpected hour, bringing with 
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it the mantle of charity which so | 
enfolded the past that all defects were 
concealed. The husband, remember- 
ing his own shortcomings, blamed 
himself, where he had before blamed 
her of whom he could new ask no 
forgiveness. 

With the unseemly haste which 
characterizes some really worthy peo- 
ple, there were prophecies that at last 
the anticipations of long ago might 
now be realized; and it may be that 
Mr. Weston himself dared to dream 
of this ; but his dreams were not to be 
realized. “Once and forever” was 
the motto of his old companion. 
There could be no more of tenderness 
in her heart for him; neither did she | 
fancy it would ever wake to such love 
as she would only bestow upon one | 
who could win her entire devotion, | 
giving in return equal measure. | 

But the summer was for her richly | 
laden. She had come to the quiet | 





town for rest, and by a rare ordering of 
Providence came another seeking the 
same precious boon. A man who 
in forty years had seen much of the 
world and much of sorrow was attract- 
ed hither, and meeting Rachel Wallace 
under peculiar circumstances, felt at 
once the subtile influence no words 
can describe, but through which he 
recognized the presence of a kindred 
spirit. 

The knowledge came to her more 
slowly, yet not less surely, transform- 
ing the happy “girl” into a happier 
woman; and when amid autumn’s 
splendor the marriage service linked 
her life with that of another, she looked 
forward to the future joyously, without 


| doubt or misgiving. 


Still achieving, she is admired by all 
who know her; while in her own fam- 
ily she realizes her ideal of a truly 
happy home. 





CENTRE 


HARBOR. 





BY ISAAC 


Some two years ago I had a discus- 
sion with some gentlemen concerning 
the derivation of the name of the town 
of Centre Harbor, they contending 
that it was named for an inhabitant of 
the town by the name of Senter, and 
that it should be spelled Senter’s Har- 
bor, and would have been but for the 
ignorance of the clerk who engrossed 
the act of incorporation ; while I con- 
tended that the name originated in 
consequence of its being the centre of 
three harbors—Moultonborough Har- 
bor being on the east, and Meredith 
Harbor on the west. I was in a mi- 
nority, and was silenced but not con- 
vinced, and since then have been on 
the lookout for evidence to sustain my 


position, which evidence I have tound, | 


and propose to present, believing that 
jt cannot be controverted, 


w. 


HAMMOND. 


In June, 1788, Benning Moulton, 
and fifty-one others, “inhabitants of 
Meredith Neck, the northern district 
of New Hampton and New Holder- 
ness, and of the southern district of 
Moultonborough,” petitioned the legis- 
lature to be severed from the respec- 
| tive towns to which they then belong- 
ed, and incorporated into a “Town- 
ship by the name of Watertown,” for 
the following reasons: ‘That the 
lands aforesaid are so surrounded with 
ponds and impassable streams running 
into and out of said ponds, and so re- 
mote from the Cenzers of the respec- 
tive towns to which they belong, that 
we have hitherto found the greatest in- 
convenience in attending public wor- 
ship.” The matter came before the 
legislature January 1, 1789, and a com- 
: mittee, consisting of Hon. Joseph Bad- 
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ger of Gilmanton, Daniel Beede, Esq., 
of Sandwich, and Capt. Abraham Burn- 
ham of Rumney was appointed “To 
view the situation of the premises pe- 
titioned for, * * * and report their 
opinion thereon to the General Court 
at their next session.” 

The committee visited the locality 
in May following, with a copy of the 
petition, in which the bounds of the 
proposed town were described, and 
containing the names of the petitioners. 
They made up their report on the 
premises, and wrote it on the back of 
the copy of the petition, dating the 
same ‘“Centerr Harbor May y® 28th, 
1789,” It seems from this, that there 
was a landing then called “Centre 
Harborr,” eight years before the town 
was set off and incorporated. 

Three men by the name of Senter 
signed this petition, and as the Com- 
mittee had it before them when they 
made up their report, it is not proba- 
ble that such men as Judge Badger, by 
whose hand the report was made, or 
either of the others, would have written 
“Center” if they had intended to 
write Senter. 

The aforesaid committee reported 
against the petitioners, saying, “That 
while the lands proposed would make 
a convenient small town it would be a 
damage to Holderness and Meredith, 
and that neither of the towns would 
be able to support public worship,” 
and the matter then dropped until 
1797, at which time a petition was 
presented to the Legislature, bearing 
date “New Hampton, June 8, 1797,” 
signed by James Little and forty-six 
others, praying “That your honors 
would set off such a part of said town 
as is included in the following bounds 
as a town, and that it may be incorpor- 
ated by the name of Centre Harbor.” 
The bounds are then given which they 
say are “agreeable to a vote of the 
town of New Hampton in the year 
1786.” The legislature appointed a 





hearing for their next session, and 
required the petitioners to post a copy 
of the petition and order of court in 
some public place in said town eight 
weeks before said hearing, and serve a 
like copy on the selectmen. I have 
before me the copy which was posted, 
written in a plain hand, the corners 
showing the nail holes, and containing 
a certificate dated Nov. 18, 1797, stating 
that it was posted atthe store of Moses 
Little in New Hampton, eight weeks 
prior to said date; and also a copy 
containing an acknowledgement of the 
sélectmen of service on them, in both 
of which the name of the proposed 
town is written “Centre Harbor.” 
Now if it was the intention of the 
people to name the town Senter’s Har- 
bor, is it possible that it could have 
been posted in a conspicuous place, 
and undoubtedly read by nearly every 
man in town, and the error remain 
undiscovered? Certainly not. 

Add to this fact that it has been 
spelt “Centre” in the town records 
from that time to this, and that the 
first petition from the town after its 
incorporation, which was for the 
appointment of Lieut. Winthrop Rob- 
inson as justice of the peace, was dated 
“Centre Harbor, April 27, 1798,” and 
I think the fullowing facts have been 
unquestionably established. First: 
That there was a landing on the lake 
called Centre Harbor some years 
before the town was set off, and so 
called because it was the centre one of 
three harbors. Second: That the town 
took the same name when it was 
incorporated, at the request of the 
petitioners, and that they had no inten- 
tion of having it named Senter’s 
Harbor. TZhird: That the gentleman 
(Mr. John Calfe?) who engrossed the 
act of incorporation was not guilty of 
the sin of ignorance, and has been 
much abused. Decision of aforesaid 
gentlemen set aside. Verdict for the 
clerk, 
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THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 





A LEGEND FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





BY F. W. LANE. 


There stood in the olden time a castle lofty and grand ; 

Its towers gleamed far o’er the vale to deep-blue ocean’s strand ; 
Around it fragrant gardens wrought an ever-blooming crown, 
And the silver spray of fountains fell rainbow-tinted down. 


There sat a haughty monarch, in land and victories great ; 
Upon the royal throne he sits in pale and gloomy state ; 

His lightest thought is terror and what he looks is woe, 

The words he speaks are scourges, in blood his mandates flow. 


Once to this lordly castle came a noble minstrel pair, 

The one with golden ringlets, but white the other’s hair ; 

The aged man, a harper, a noble steed bestrode, 

The young man walked beside him, and cheered the weary road. 


The old man to the younger spoke: “ Be ready now, my son ; 
Think o’er our deepest melodies, and strike the fullest tone ; 
Bring all thy skill to action, sing love, and sing of grief; 

Our task it is to-day to move this stony-hearted chief.” 


Within the marble hall stand the singers side by side ; 

Upon the throne are sitting the king and his royal bride ; 
The monarch, angry-visaged, the lurid northlight’s gleam, 
The queen so mild and gentle, the full-moon’s radiant beam. 


The old man struck the chords, he struck with skilful care, 

Then sweet and ever sweeter the sound fell on the ear ; 

The youth’s strong voice, harmonious, in heavenly richness blends, 
The old man’s voice replying, the song to heaven ascends. 


They sing of spring and love, of tender days of youth, 

Of freedom, manly honor, of holiness and truth ; 

They sing of all the hopes that stir the human breast ; 

They sing of all the noble deeds that man’s estate have blessed. 


The crowd of courtiers standing by their scorn forget to show ; 
The king’s most valiant warriors to God their proud heads bow ; 
The queen, with joy enraptured, the power of song confessed, 
And cast before the minstrel’s feet the rose upon her breast. 
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“You’ve turned my people from their liege, attempt you now my wife ?” 
The angry monarch trembling cried, his heart with passion rife ; 
He hurled the sword ; the stripling’s heart received the glittering blade. 
Whence came those golden melodies a crimson fountain played. 


The group of knights and courtiers was scattered as by storm ; 

The old man’s sheltering arms received the stripling’s lifeless form ; 
He wrapped his mantle round him close and placed him on the horse, 
And then upright he bound him fast, then backward turned his course. 


But when before the minstrel’s eyes the massive gateways tower, 

He paused, and seized his well-loved harp, his harp of matchless power, 
He dashed it ’gainst the marble wall—it fell a shapeless thing ; 

Then cried he till the echoes through hall and garden ring : 


“ Woe be to thee, proud castle ! may music’s gentle tongue 
Ne’er speak within thy walls again in harp or minstrel song ! 
No! sighs and tears alone, and slaves with bended knees 
Be thine, till thou in ashes thy angry God appease ! 


“ Woe rest on thee, bright garden! In spring-time’s softest days 
I show to you this corpse with staring, stony gaze, 
That now your flowers ray wither, your fountains all be dry, 
That ye through time hereafter a barren waste may lie. 


“ Woe unto thee, assassin ! accursed by minstrel’s song, 
In vain be all thy struggles for victory’s blood-stained crown ! 
Thy glories all forgotten, may darkest night surround ; 
Thy name, like dying whispers, in empty air be found!” 


The old man’s words are spoken, and Heaven has heard the cry ; 
The lofty pile is fallen, the halls in ruins lie ; 

A single column rears its head from all the ruined mass, 

Already broken, this shall fall ere Night’s grim shadows pass. 


Around, where smiled the garden, a barren desert-land ; 
No tree extends its shadow, no fountains pierce the sand ; 
The king’s name wakes no melody, no poet's lasting verse ; 
Dishonored and forgotten ! this is the minstrel’s curse ! 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED, NOVEMBER 18, 1880. AT THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF CONCORD. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN D. AYER. 


1 KINGS, VIII: 57, 58. 


THE Lorp our Gop BE WITH US AS HE WAS WITH OUR FATHERS: LET HIM NEVER 
LEAVE NOR FORSAKE US: THAT HE MAY INCLINE OUR HEARTS UNTO HIM, TO 
WALK IN ALL HIS WAYS AND TO KEEP HIS COMMANDMENTS AND HIS STATUTES, AND 
HIS JUDGMENTS WHICH HE COMMANDED OUR FATHERS. 


One hundred and fifty years ago to-day, a little band of Christian men and 
women, the early settlers of this town, met to organize this church and to 
receive by installation its first pastor. The assembly was gathered in a small log 
building, situated just below this spot, in a little opening in the wilderness. The 
building and all the actors have long since passed away. These scenes and 
services are very different from those of that day. The results of that day’s 
action drawn out into the light of to-day are more apparent than ever before. 
They call upon us, the living members of this church, at this anniversary again 
to acknowledge the God who was with them, to recall gratefully the heroic lives 
and Christian self-denial of the fathers, to venerate their characters, to rejoice in 
the inheritance into which we have entered, and to gather new impulse to 
Christian devotion for the future, while we pray that their Lord, our God, be 
with us. 

The history of the first century has been written. Fifty years ago to-day, using 
the same text, the then young pastor reviewed, with the generation before us, 
the history of the century gone. He told the story of the founding and growth 
of this church. I recall only the outline of facts. The settlement contained 
thirty families. ‘They were choice men of character, whocame here under re- 
strictions which would exclude all other than resolute and moral men. They 
provided, before coming, for the establishment of a “learned and orthodox 
ministry.” November 18, 1730,they organized a church with eight members, 
and Rev. Timothy Walker was installed its pastor. For fifty-two years as pastor 
he led the people, growing, prosperous, united, not only as their religious teacher 
but as their guide and defender in all civil matters. He moulded and fixed the 
character of the people to a large degree and his influence stiil abides. 

Rev. Israel Evans, who had been chaplain in the United States army for seven 
years, was installed July 1, 1789. His pastorate was eight years. 

Rev. Asa McFarland was installed March 7, 1798, and dismissed March 23, 
1825, after twenty-seven years of service. These were years of prosperity, and, 
after arduous labors, the pastor left the church strong and united. 

Rev. Nathaniel Bouton was installed by the council which dismissed Dr. 
McFarland, March 23, 1825, and had been pastor five years at the close of the 
first century. 

To-day we only continue in record, as has been done in life, the story for fifty 
years more. In the preparations for this observance we are specially fortunate ; 
fortunate in the events, the labors, the lives to be recalled. Itis a very bright 
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and glorious history. We are fortunate in the material preserved, which is 
accurate and athand. There is, however, a single regret. It is that he who 
wrote the history of the first hundred years, and whose ministry continued 
thirty-seven years into this fifty, and whose life covered nearly all of it, is not 
here to declare the story of which he was so great a part, to recall the persons 
with whom he acted, and so many of the events which will of necessity be 
omitted by any other. In looking forward to this day, it had been one of the 
hopes harbored that he might be spared to this anniversary and gather for us 
the pleasant memories, the familiar names, the exact scenes of the past, and so 
fill out by life and by pen what he had begun. 

But he has gone. This anniversary of the church is also a memorial of him, 
and will remind us of how much we owe to his long and useful pastorate. He 
left the records of this church during his ministry complete, embracing much 
usually omitted, and kept or published the record of every event important to 
the church and community. If he must be missed to-day, he has made provis- 
ion for such a loss, and th: history following for thirty-seven years ,will be large- 
ly drawn from data he left, and which I shall freely use, giving often the words 
of his record of events. 

Fifty years ago this town contained 3700 inhabitants. It was the shire town 
of the county and capital of the state. A flourishing village was rapidly grow- 
ing. There were seven printing offices ; three political newspapers published ; 
and in the village, eight attorneys at law, and five physicians. The field for a 
pastor was large and the labor abundant, among a people distinguished for in- 
dustry and morality. There were three other churches, besides an occasional 
gathering of “ Friends"—the First Baptist, organized in 1818, a Methodist or- 
ganized in 1828, and the Unitarian, organized in 1829. Dr. Bouton esti- 
mated that the whole number connected with all of them was about one- 
fourth of the adult population, and one seventh of the inhabitants, while 
one third of the population attended services on the Sabbath and seven 
eights could be reckoned as church-going. The Old North, built in 1751, 
was still the rallying point of the town, and the great congregation, averag- 
ing about a thousand, thronged it every Sabbath. They came from 
all directions, long distances, and many on foot. The young pastor had been 
here just long enough to get fairly at work, and to use the powers of church and 
parish efficiently. Large as was the church it was united, ready to sustain the 
efforts and plans of the pastor. Besides preaching on the Sabbath, the pastor 
appointed weekly lectures in different districts and instituted four Bible classes. 

He followed this plan for seven years, going on horseback to all sections of the 
town, visiting the people and holding the services. 

The church also was at work, and in 1831 there were connected with this 
church fourteen parish schools, taught in different districts, and containing 455 
scholars. Protracted meetings of three or four days’ duration were also held, in 
which the pastor was assisted by neighboring pastors. Once or twice a year 
committees were appointed to visit from house to house, converse and pray 
with every family. The church frequently made appropriations of money to be 
spent in purchasing tracts to be distributed and books to be loaned to inquirers. 
These were wise methods. Here we find in this ancient church fifty years ago, 
the real working plan which we call modern ; the branch Sabbath School, can- 
vass services, reaching the masses, man by man, work both personal and united. 
The results then fully justified the wisdom of the way. Thus, at the opening of 
the fifty years which we recall, everything was favorable for the prosperity of the 
church. Rarely has there been a more promising outlook given to a people, or 
a broader field calling for, or receiving, better culture. The promise was not 
disappointed, and souls anxious for their salvation, or rejoicing in new found 
hope of pardon, were constantly to be found. 
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THE REVIVAL OF 1831. 


Upon the very threshold of the new century we reach the Pentecostal season 
of the church. By unanimous invitation the General Association held its annual 
meeting here in the fall of 1831. ‘The desire was intense on the part of the 
church that the meeting should be one of great spiritual blessing. It was antic- 
ipated, not as a season of enjoyment or fellowship merely, not as a meeting 
for business or for laborers from the state to report of the past and plan for the 
future, but as the coming of a real Pentecost. Hence, early in January preced- 
ing, prayer began to be offered that God would prepare all hearts for His com- 
ing with that meeting. It was united prayer. On the Sabbath, in the prayer 
meeting, at extra seasons for fasting and praver, at the family altar and in hun- 
dreds of closets no doubt, the importunate and believing prayers went up with 
the cry, “ Lord prepare us and come Thou!” While they spake the Lord heard. 
The blessing came before the meeting of the Association. The roused church, 
inquiring and then pardoned sinners, declared that the windows of heaven were 
already open. 

The church voted, June 30th, “to appoint a committee of thirty to visit all 
the members of the church residing in town for the purpose of promoting, 
through the Divine blessing, an increased interest and attention to our spiritual 
concerns.” When, September 6, the ministers and numerous Christians from 
all parts of the state, to the number of three hundred, assembled, they all seemed 
moved by the same spirit in the one accord of prayer and expectancy, and soon 
the day was fully come. 

Says Dr. Bouton: “ The first day the impression was highly salutary and 
hopeful ; on the second, deeper and more solemn ; on the third, tears abund- 
antly flowed ; in the afternoon of Thursday, when the general meeting was ex- 
pected to close, the Lord’s supper was administered to about 850 communi- 
cants, occupying every seat on the lower floor of the church and benches in the 
aisles, while the galleries were crowded with non-communicants, for the most 
part standing, and with silent, but throbbing and tearful emotion, looking on the 
solemn scene, and listening to the affecting appeals which were made to them. 
Many afterward said that the scene was to them like the day of judgment. In the 
evening Rev. Joel Fisk, then of New Haven, Vt., preached from the text, John 
vi: 37, ‘ Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.’ God evidently as- 
sisted the preacher in pleading with sinners, and urging them to come then to 
Christ. The impression was too powerful to be any longer resisted. There 
began to be a spontaneous movement in the house at the close of the sermon, 
seeking the prayers of Christians, and when the pastor said, ‘An opportunity is 
now given for those who desire prayers to come forward,’ persons seated below 
and in the the gallery, moved, as by a spontaneous impulse, toward the broad 
aisle of the church, and filled the entire space from the pulpit to the front door. 
Oh, what a moment was that! ‘ The glory of the Lord filled the house.’ And 
ministers and Christians stood in joyful wonder at the sight. Few were the 
words spoken, but sobbing prayers were poured out to God for pardon, peace 
and salvation for those anxious souls. The meeting closed, and all, subdued by 
the power of the scene, retired to their homes, not to sleep, but to converse and 
praise and pray. ‘Tidings of this wonderful event soon passed over town, and 
the religious interest was general, I may say universal, for those who did not 
participate in it as a work of the Spirit of God, still could not be indifferent. 
Happy, happy was the church during this gracious visitation! To meet this 
intensely interesting state of things, lectures, meetings for prayer and conference 
and pastoral visiting, were multiplied in all sections of the parish. Besides the 
occasional services of neighboring ministers, the pastor was ‘ authorized to em- 
ploy an assistant for such time as he might deem necessary,’ and Rev. J. S. 
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Davis was employed. Rev. William Clark also preached several times. Morn- 
ing prayer-meetings were held through the fall season at the Town Hall, and a 
Sabbath morning prayer-meeting at the same place through the whole ensuing 


winter. The result was the addition of one hundred and one members to the 
church the next year.” 


PROTRACTED MEETINGS. 


The first “‘ protracted meeting " held in this section, if not in the state, was at 
Dunbarton, and with happy results. At a meeting of the church, June 29, 1832, 
the interest of the revival still continuing, it was voted, ‘ To consider the expe- 
diency of holding a protracted meeting, and that the subject be taken up at the 
next church meeting for business.””. There was not entire unanimity as to the 
expediency when the matter came up, and instead of a protracted meeting it 
was agreed “ to appoint a committee to visit and converse upon the subject of 
personal religion with all connected with this parish, and to establish meetings 
to be conducted by brethren, once a fortnight, in the following school districts.” 
Thirteen are named. Says the pastor: “ These meetings were an essential aid. 
They supplied for a time a great demand through the town for religious services. 
This course of labor was continued nearly two years, but still something more 
was wanted. Consequently, at a meeting March 16, 1834, the following was sub- 
mitted to the church and unanimously adopted : 


** Resolved, That the church will hold a protracted meeting, to commence on 
Tuesday. 29th of April next; and will in the meantime earnestly implore the bless- 
ing of God on themselves and on the extraordinary means of grace that may then 
be used for the conversion of sinners and the promotion of the Redeemer’s king- 


dom.” 

April 10, the church observed a day of fasting and prayer, preparatory to the 
meeting ; also April 19th. The meeting continued four days, and was of course 
marked in results, fifty-five being that year added to the church. During the 
fall, meetings were held simultaneously in ten different places in the parish, so as 
to accommodate all the members, and brethren were designated, two and two, 
to attend them. “The meetings were opened with prayer for a revival; the 
covenant of the church was read ; exhortation and prayer followed, with person- 
al conversation.” A large proportion of those uniting with the church during 
this work were from the Bible classes, and three sevenths of the whole were at 
the time members of the Sabbath-School. These methods were continued till 
1840, and took the place largely of the Bible classes, which were suspended in 
1832. In subsequent years, sometimes with special means, and often with the 
ordinary means diligently used, large accessions were made; in 1834, fifty- 
five ; in 1836, fifty-three ; in 1842, thirty-five, and in 1843, forty-five. Surely 
the opening years of this second century were years of plenty, marked by a 
working pastor, a working church, faith in God, and large blessing. 

I have dwelt thus at length on these years and methods because they mark 
an epoch in our history, and in many things will never be repeated. The spirit, 
the prayer, the labor, the blessing of a like devotion may still be ours. There 


were other experiences in these ten years, and we now consider what Dr. Bout- 
on terms, 


THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE OPERATED TO DIMINISH THE CHURCH. 


These causes were wholly from without and aside from the ordinary loss by 
death and removal. They sprang from the prosperity and growth of the town, 
the tone and habit of the people who settled in it, and the great spiritual 
harvest that had been gathered. The early settlers, by their stalwart piety, their 
uniform practice in the observance of the Lord's Day, made this a church-going 
community, The habit was never lost. It abides with us still. In the steady 
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growth of the town and then of the city, the demand for larger accommodations 
for worship has been constantly made and met. 





OTHER CHURCHES ORGANIZED, 


In September, 1832, the membership of this church was five hundred and 
twenty-seven,—one hundred and sixty-six males, three hundred and sixty-one 
females ; the Congregation numbered from eight hundred to one thousand, and 
filled all the pews of the spacious edifice. ‘he residents of the West Parish, 
as now called, numbering by actual count, January, 1833, one hundred and 
seventeen families and six hundred and seventy-five individuais, and living on 
an average nearly five miles from the meeting-house, many of them walking to 
the services, began to ask, ‘* May we not, ought we not, to seek greater conven- 
iences for ourselves and our children? Has not the time come for us to build 
a house unto the Lord?” ‘The answer was deliberately reached after prayer 
and counsel, and a new religious society was founded, a house for worship built, 
and eighty-eight members residing in that part of the town were dismissed and 
organized into a new church April 22, 1833. In their letter to the church, 
stating their object and asking letters they say: “ And now, brethren, as we 
are taking this last step, in becoming set off from you with whom we have so 
long and so happily walked in company to the house of God, you may con- 
ceive, but we cannot describe, the emotions of our hearts. Here we all can 
truly say our best friends and kindred dwell; we have loved our brethren and 
sisters ; we have loved our pastor ; and we cannot but let our eye linger on this 
ancient temple, where some of us were dedicated in paternal arms and in 
paternal faith to God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; where we have 
voluntarily taken the vows of God upon us, and where we have long been 
edified and built up in the most holy faith.” After the reading of this request 


special prayer was offered, “the vote, taken by the church rising, many eyes 
flowing with tears, was found to be unanimous.” 

The old house was soon full again, and the church membership larger than 
before, viz., five hundred and thirty-nine. ‘The village growing toward the 
south, the brethren there located, in 1836, erected a church edifice, and with 
similar expressions of affection, asked to be dismissed and organized into a 
new church. ‘These brethren sent the following letter to the church: 


To the First Congregational Church in Concord : 

Dear Pastor and Brethren: As we have undertaken to erect a new house of wor- 
ship, and as the time has nearly arrived when it may be thought best to organize a 
new church, we wish to present to vou our motives for a measure so important, and 
to ask your counsel and your prayers and your cordial approbation and concur- 
rence. We hope you will do us the justice to believe that we do not desire to 
change our relation to you because we ure dissatisfied with it, or because we expect 
or hope to promote our convenience or our personal interest or happiness. We as- 
sure you that the proposed separation. in itself considered, is painful to us. We 
leave our home, which has become dear to us as the place where most of us received 
religious instructions and impressions which have resulted in the hopes we entertain 
of a common interest with you in the love and favor of our common Lord and Re- 
deemer; and some of us have enjoyed the high privileges of Christian fellowship 
and communion with you for twenty years; and all of us have enjoyed with you 
precious seasons of prayer and praise and worship, and of the gracious influences of 
the Holy Spirit, which we shall always remember, and the remembrance of which, 
we trust, will preserve the affectionate regards which we have so long entertained 
for you. But we have felt constrained by a sense of duty to take this step. We 
have been greatly favored as a church and people. The place where we worship 
has become too straitfor us. Very soon after our friends of the West parish left us. 
their places were supplied by those who had come among us and had been waiting 
for the privilege. Since that time additions have been made to the population of 
our village sutlicient to constitute an entire congregation; and most of these, so far 
as they feel any interest, would preter to worship with us. But they cannot find 
room here, and they seek for places where they can obtain admission, or they 
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remain at home and neglect religious worship. Our parish is large and our congre- 
gation possesses wealth sufficient to support two pastors without being burdened. 
The Lord has also added many to our church, so that its members are now more 
numerous than they were before the West church was founded, und may we not say 
that we are probably more numerous than we should have been if the West church 
had not been formed. Be this as it may; none will doubt that both churches are 
more numerous than this alone would have been. We love to consider this church 
as our common parent, and in this way she is setting up her children around her. 
The field of labor for this church is already very great and is constantly increas- 
ing. But when we look around us. upon our new neighbors, what shall we say to 
them? We cannot invite them to join us, for we have no place for them. We have 
coinfortable places here; we have good pews, have the means of vonvevance, are 
drawn here by the force of habit, and by many endearing recollections and associ- 
ations. But, dear brethren, can we justify ourselves in sitting here while hundreds 
of our neighbors can oniy stand without and look in upon us. and then turn away 
and wander like sheep without a shepherd? We think you will not ask it. We 
trust you will give us your full and cheerful concurrence —that you will make it a 
subject of praise and gratitnde to God that we have such a field of usefulness open- 
ed for us, and that you will cordially unite with us by your prayers and sympathies 
and fraternal codperation. And now, permit us to urge our request that you will 
unite with us in seeking the blessing of God and the guidance of his good Provi- 
dence, that we may be prepared for the separation which we think may and should 
soon take place, and that the glory of God and the best interests of ourselves and 
others may be promoted by this measure. In behalf of the proprietors of the new 
house: SAMUEL FLETCHER, 
ASAPH EVANS, 
GEORGE HUTCHINS, 
SAMUEL EVANs, 
GEORGE KENT, 
Amos Woop, 
November 4, 1836. N. G. UPHAM. 


The letter sent November 15, asking to be dismissed, is in the same tone: 


To the First Congregational Church in Concord, Greeting: 

Reverend and Beloved: We, the undersigned, members of this church, believing 
that the providence of God and the promotion of true reiigion require the establish- 
ment of another Congregational church in this town, severally request of you a 
letter of recommendation and dismission, for the purpose of being constituted a 
church in connection with the new house of worship just erected in this village. 

Brethren beloved, though we contemplate a separation, we trust we shall still be 
joined in heart, and that the only strife between us will be to see which shall most 
faithfully serve the Master whom we profess to follow. Weask your aid, your sym- 
pathies and your prayers, that the enterprise in which we have engaged shall redound 
to the good of Zion among us, and to the glory of our God and Savior. And also 
ask your advice and coéperation to assist us in becoming, in due time, regularly and 
ecclesiastically organized. Wishing you grace, mercy and peace. 


This letter was signed by fifty-four members. At the meeting of the church 
December 4, 1836, “ Voted, That the request of the above named brethren and 
sisters be granted ; and they are hereby cordially recommended as in good and 
regular standing with us, for the purpose of being organized into a new church ; 
and when they shall become so organized their particular relation to this church 
shall be dissolved.” 

Thirteen others soon joined in the same request, and so sixty-seven were dis- 
missed to form the South Church. 

This act, like that in giving for the West church, cost a struggle in many 
hearts. The mother church sent out the colony as the mother lets go her child, 
and, declaring “That the statement which our brethren in the south section of 
the village have made of their motives and designs in erecting another house of 
worship, merits our cordial approbation, and that we will unite our prayers with 
theirs in seeking the divine direction and blessing on their future movements,” 
she gave her hearty benediction, a benediction which has not been recalled for 
one moment from that day to this. 
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The South Church was organized February 1, 1837. 

This was not all. In 1842 a new house was built, and the East Congregation- 
al Church was organized March 30, 1842, by forty-four members dismissed for 
that purpose. At each division the common fund in the church treasury was 
divided and one third part given to the departing church, and a similar division 
was made of the Sabbath-School library. 

Among those who went out to form these churches, some of our most devoted 
and useful members were given to each one. Never was therea more harmoni- 
ous and prosperous church than this in 1832, and all the separations never 
interrupted for a moment the harmony, though each stirred deeply the hearts of 
those who went and those who remained. ‘The members were dismissed and 
the churches organized, prompted by love to Christ and His cause, and this 
mother church gave to the three new churches, formed in a period of less than 
ten years, one hundred and ninety-nine of her members. Surely we may 
repeat, in the recall, the words of the pastor, that “ the church history of New 
England does not furnish a parallel to this experience” of three churches going 
out from a single church within ten years without so much as a ripple of dis- 
cord. I believe the reason of this harmony is found mainly in the quickened 
spiritual condition of the church, and the deep devotion of the members to 
Christ, so that His kingdom was first in their thoughts and acts. Besides these 
losses a large number was dismissed to other evangelical churches; three 
hundred and thirty in forty-two years of Dr. Bouton’s pastorate. 

By the formation of churches of different denominations, and the division of 
this, there began to be realized the change that had been coming over the com- 
munity for the last few years, as from one great congregation on the Sabbath, 
gathered from all parts of town, there were now different congregations, and the 
people were no longer one assembly in the most essential and delightful service 
of worship. For nearly one hundred years the people met together weekly, 
saw each other, kept the mutual acquaintance which held in one all sections of 
the town. In those days there were many who could call by name all the 
worshippers of the town. The moderator at the town-meeting then could call 
the name of every voter. There passed away, in a few years, a type of things 
not to be repeated, and a personal influence in the whole town, social, political 
and religious, which will never return. Not only the men and women who 
filled those places for the whole town have passed away, but the places them- 
selves have gone. 

There was also a change from the time when the growth of the town was, 
almost of necessity, the growth of the one church in it. Then the church 
increased with the increase vf population. Now had come a time when the 
growth of the town signified the growth of different churches, and the increase 
in any section of the town meantincrease of the church in that section. All 
this had, of course, affected the strength and relations of this church. Giving 
generously and repeatedly of her best gifts, narrowed in territorial limits, other 
denominations sharing the work, and the old and the new churches looking for 
growth, this mother church missed the absent, and felt that it had really started 
on a new experience. At this time the house of worship, which for ninety-one 
years had been occupied, needed extensive repairs. After deliberation it was 
decided to build a new house on another spot. ‘This spot which we now occupy 
was selected, and the corner-stone was laid and the frame erected July 4, 1842. 


LEAVING THE OLD NORTH. 


The feeling with which the people left the dear old meeting-house in which 
they had so long worshipped, and around which gathered so many memories of 
the departed and associations with the living, cannot be fully realized by us. 
Those deep feelings demanded some expression. Says Dr. Bouton: “To each 
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of the four Congregational churches it was the ancient family mansion, the 
home where we were born, instructed, and a thousand times been made happy. 
We could not finally leave its sacred altars without laying anew our vows upon 
them, nor depart from its long trodden thresholds without sprinkling them with 
our tears.” Accordingly at a meeting of the church, 1st September, 1842, it was 
agreed and voted that previously to leaving our ancient house of worship we 
will observe special religious services in it, and that a committee be appointed 
to make arrangements for such services. The committee reported, 6th October, 
“That in connection with Rev: Mr. Tenney of the West Church, Rev. Mr. 
Noyes of the South Church, Rev. Mr. Morgan, stated supply of the East 
Church, they had arranged to have a series of union religious services of two 
days, in each of said churches, commencing about the 18th inst, and closing 
with a general meeting of the four churches in this house, at which the pastor 
would give a history of the churches, and the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
be administered.” Says our record: “Religious services were attended at the 
Old North Church on Thursday and Friday, 27th and 28th of October. On 
Friday the pastor delivered a discourse on the history of the church. In the 
afternoon about five hundred and fifty communicants of the four sister churches 
sat down at the table of the Lord. It was a season of tender and affecting 
interest. Many wept at the thought of separation from the place where they 
and their fathers had worshipped. The hearts of Christians were drawn into 
closer union, and solemn pledges of fidelity in the cause of Christ were given 
to each other. The scene will not be forgotten in the present generation.”’ 

The tender feelings awakened by this service and the real friendship of all 
those hearts, though they worshipped in four congregations, suggested that a 
meeting of like character be held in the New North Church the next year. This 
was not enough, and the annual gathering has been continued to the present 
time. At the formation of the church in Fisherville, April 9, 1850 (which 
church is a grandchild of this, having been formed in part from the members of 
the West Parish), that church was invited to join in these gatherings. The 
meetings have been held with the several churches in succession, and have always 
been seasons of tender memories and heartfelt union. In the morning, essays 
or discussions on practical subjects occupy the time. A collation gives oppor- 
tunity for social reunion, and after a sermon, each meeting closes with our 
sitting together at the Lord’s Supper, and singing as we part, 


** Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 


At the twenty-fifth annual meeting held with this church in 1867, it was 
voted to take as the name of this union, ‘ The Concord Congregational Church 
Union.” This, our gathering to-day, is also the thirty-eighth of these annual 
meetings. 

The next few years are marked by no events of unusal interest. The pastor 
and the church worked on steadily. Their labors were blessed, and some years 
many were gathered into the church. There were many discouragements in 
the contrast with other days, but they never faltered. There were also several 
cases of discipline, some specially trying to the church. Many were from the 
change coming over the people upon the question of temperance. This leads 
me to notice 


THE RELATION OF THIS CHURCH TO THE GREAT MORAL REFORMS OF THE LAST 
FIFTY YEARS, 


Temperance. The pastor, finding it a custom at his settlement to use spirit- 
uous liquors, early raised his voice against the use and sale of ardent spirit, 
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There is record of discipline of members from intemperance as early as 1828, 
the church having before taken decided staid that intemperance was a sin. 
October 2, 1829, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


* Considering the evils resulting to society at large, and especially to the church 
of Christ, from the use of intoxicating .iquors: therefore, 

** Resolved, That we will as individuals and as a church exert our influence in all 
suitable ways to discourage and prevent the use of the same.” It is added in the 
record, ** In order tocarry the above resolution into effect in part, twenty persons 
immediately subscribed to pay a certain sum annually to procure and diffuse useful 
information on the subject of temperance.” ‘This money was expended in buyin 
books and tracts upon ‘The Nature and Effects of Acohol. Physical and Moral Evils 
of Intemperance. Rum a Poison. . 


The pastor soon presented to the church, in a sermon, the statistics of the use 
and sale of liquors in the town, greatly surprising them by the enormous figures ; 
and often during his whole ministry preached upon the subject. Resolutions 
were adopted June 1, 1832, precluding from admission to the church all persons 
who manufacture, sell, or use ardent spirit, except for purely medicinal purposes. 
The cases of church discipline for intemperance were less than we could expect 
when we remember the hold of the evil by fashion and habit on the whole 
people, and give abundant proof of the wisdom, decision and charity of the 
pastor. The first public measures for a temperance society in Concord were 
taken on Fast day, April 1, 1830, at a meeting in the Old North Church. 

Unfermented wine was used at the Lord’s Supper in 1836. In 1850 the 
temperance pledge of total abstinence bore the names of four hundred and 
twelve members of this congregation. All along the years since, this church 
has stood firm, and declared plainly by preaching and resolutions its unabated 
hatred of intemperance. 


SLAVERY. 


It bore its part in the great struggle against slavery. Its pastor was not a 
partisan nor his preaching political or tor any merely party ends. Pastor and 
church looked trom the moral standpoint, and declared their convictions. 
Never radical in the extreme, the church very early gave its decision calmly and 
decidedly against the system. A few left it because they thought it too slow 
and a few because it was too fast, but it has been disturbed less than most 
churches by either the gradual or sudden changes of sentiment in the commu- 
nity. Deeply grounded in the faith of the Gospel, and keeping well the unity of 
its spirit, it has never inclined to hasty changes, and has taken up all the great 
questions of moral reform calmly, intelligently, and without exception put its tes- 
timony on the side of right, and so of ultimate triumph. Its pastors have always 
been loyal to the land, and the great body of the church has stood by the pas- 
tor. If on some of the moral reforms individuals have not always agreed with 
him, they have usually stood manfully tor tull freedom of opinion and discussion 
and held none the less firmly to the great fundamentals that abide in our Chris- 
tian faith, and make us tolerant without compromise, and still united in peace- 
able living. 


RELATION TO OTHER CHURCHES. 


With the other churches in our city, of the different denominations, this an- 
cient church has been, and still is at peace. Instead of this one, there are in 
our city nineteen different churches. We have not only lived at peace with our 
brethren, but there has always been a remarkable degree of consideration and 
fellowship marking the relations of all these different churches. We unite heart- 
ily in the great works of combined Christian labor, and our city is a model ex- 
ample of Caristian fellowship. This church, not only to her ‘children, but to 
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others as well, has constantly extended her hand to aid in every noble work, and 
has received also from all these different. households of faith a similar confidence 
and aid. We have been loyal to our convictions, tolerant in our differences, 
united in our labors of love, and more anxious to see the good prosper than to 
watch each other. So has this church well remembered, both for itself and as 
related to others, the injunction, “ Live in peace,” and that other also, “ Striv. 
ing together for the faith of the Gospel.” 

Not only upon this community has this church exerted an influence, but it has 
borne its share of labor and influence in the state. It has believed in and prac- 
ticed the fellowship of the churches. From its location, its pastors and its effi- 
cient membership have had much to do with the ecclesiastical gatherings and 
benevolent societies of the state and land. During the ministry of Dr. Bouton the 
church was invited to one hundred and fifty-nine councils. During the present pas- 
torate it has been invited to forty-three. Hardly a council was held in all this 
part of the state for many years in which this church was not represented. It 
has probably been represented in more ecclesiastical councils than any other 
church in the state. In the state gatherings, Associations, Conventions, Benev- 
olent Societies of our denomination, it has borne a part almost without excep- 
tion. Its pastor has been a Trustee of the different state societies nearly all the 
time from their organization. It has entertained the General Association ten 
times. In 1843 it invited the American Board to hold its annual meeting here, 
though the meeting was not so held. Beyond the state, in the benevolent or- 
ganizations. educational institutions, it has constantly shared in the work and 
aided by contributions. 


ANNIVERSARIES, 


It was the custom of Dr. Bouton to preach an anniversary sermon on the 
Sabbath nearest the date of his settlement, and for the forty-two years he never 
missed doing so. The hymn which was sung at his ordination, 


‘** Father! how wide thy glory shines, 
How high thy wonders rise!” 


was sung at every anniversary. The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary the pastor re- 
viewed the history of the church for twenty-five years, speaking of the ministry, 
the church, the religious society, and the town. His text was Acts xxvi, 22, 
“ Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto this day.” The 
theme, “ Permanence amid Changes.” ‘The discourse was published. 

The Fortieth Anniversary was observed on Thursday, March 23, 1865. Invi- 
tations were issued and arrangements made by a committee of the church, and 
the services were very fully attended. The exercises were : Invocation and Read- 
ing of the Scriptures, Rev. Asa P. Tenney of the West Church ; Original Hymn, 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor; Prayer, Rev. Henry E. Parker of the South Church ; 
Commemorative Discourse, Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, pb. D., Pastor; Ordination 
Hymn ; Prayer, Rev. William R. Jewett of Fisherville ; Hymn, read by Rev. E. 
O. Jameson of the East Church. The discourse from the texts, Deut. ii, 7, 
“ These forty years the Lord thy God has been with thee, thou hast lacked noth- 
ing,” and, 1 Cor. i, 4, “ I thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of 
God is given you by Jesus Christ,” was a history of the church for the forty 
years. ‘hat discourse was published, and furnishes much of the material for 
our review to-day. At seven o’clock in the evening, a reception was held in the 
City Hall, at which the congregation, and many friends of the pastor, gathered 
to express their congratulations. Representatives of different churches in the 
city, and pastors from abroad expressed their joy in the occasion, and uttered 
the gratitude of many hearts in the recall of the long and useful ministry. A 
generous testimonial of esteem and affection from his people and friends was 
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presented to Dr. Bouton, amounting to $1,356. Other personal gifts were pre- 
sented to Dr. and Mrs. Bouton, also a munificent gift from his children, the 
whole amounting to about $3,000. ‘The observance of these anniversaries con- 
tinued after the dismission ot Dr. Bouton, he having been invited by the pastor 
to continue the custom of an anniversary sermon, which he did, preaching near- 
ly every year. 

On the Fiftieth Anniversary a reception was given Dr. and Mrs. Bouton by 
the church. Clergymen of the city were invited, and the Chapel was filled with 
friends glad to express their affection for one who had so long lived and preach- 
ed the Gospel of Christ among them. Addresses were made by the pastor, by 
Rev. E. E. Cummings, b. b., Rev. E. Adams, pb. p., Rt. Rev. W. W. Niles, 
Rev. J. F. Lovering, Dea. McFarland and Hon. J. B. Walker. Dr. Bouton, re- 
plied, expressing his gratitude and affection to the church and friends, and say- 
ing that of the three hundred and sixty members of the church at the time of 
his settlement, no male member was living, and of the female, only five. Dr. 
Bouton preached the sabbath before from 2 Peter, i, 13 and 14. Theme, “An 
aged man’s view of death.” 


RESIGNATION OF DR. BOUTON. 


Dr. Bouton has expressed the feelings and motives which led to his resigna- 
tion of the pastorate: ‘ Not because | was conscious of any failure of my phys- 
ical or mental powers, or that the people desired it; but the changes had been 
so great in the church and society and in the town at large, that it was evident 
that my relations to the whole were affected and modified thereby. I had been 
the minister of the whole people ; now not less than sixteen new religious soci- 
eties were established. Those who called and settled me have nearly all gone. 
A new generation was on the stage, between whom and myself was a wide space 
in age. My judgment was that it would be better for the church and society, 
better for their growth and prosperity, to have a new administration ; in short, a 
younger man, who would be more in accord and sympathy with the age and 
generation around him than I could be. * * * * With clear judgment as 
to my duty and the welfare of the church, I gave notice on the last Sabbath in 
October, 1866, just forty-two years after I preached my first sermon as a candi- 
date, that I would resign in March following, the anniversary of my ordination.” 

He accordingly soon after wrote a letter to the Society, stating the reasons for 
his resignation, which he wished them to accept. To the Church, in the letter 
giving his reasons, he said: “I beg to assure you that in these steps toward a 
dissolution of the relation which I have so happily sustained these forty-two 
years—steps which, though painful, yet my judgment fully approves—my regard 
for your welfare is unabated, and, I trust, will be increasing. Continuing, as I 
hope to do, to reside among you, I shall deem it my duty and privilege to co- 
Operate with you in measures to sustain and advance the cause of our Lord and 
Savior.” 

The change tothe church at the resignation of Dr. Bouton was very great. 
Most of the church and congregation had known no other pastor; many of 
them had grown up under this one ministry, and the few who remembered when 
it began were well along in years. ‘These all must feel the change to another 
voice, another presence in the pulpit, the social services, the homes, and to 
think of any other as pastor. The council called to ratify this change, dismiss 
this father and install a new minister, was the first called by this church for 
more than forty-two years. It is worthy of record that this church in all its 
history, has never called a council to advise in or settle any cases of difficulty. 
It has called councils only for the ecclesiastical sanction of its acts in settling 
and dismissing its pastors, and, for this, in one hundred and fifty years since 
its organization, it has called but four. ‘The church has not been without a 
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pastor for an hour since March 7, 1798. The Council which dismissed Dr, 
McFarland ordained and installed Dr. Bouton, and the council that dismissed 
Dr. Boutofi installed Rev. F. D. Ayer, the present pastor. 

How remarkable is our history here! What a contrast this to the usage of 
the present. This church has had but five pastors in all. Four pastorates 
covered one hundred and thirty-seven years of its history, and these four pastors 
died here, and were laid away by tender hands and bleeding hearts among our 
absent flock. Their whole ministerial service was here except in the case of 
Rev. Israel Evans, who was Chaplain in the U.S. A. for seven years. This 
exceptional record bears a strong testimony of the character both of the minis- 
ters and the church, and shows that they were well suited to each other. It also 
suggests the question of long pastorates. The great elements of a pastor's 
power grow with years. There are elements that come only by growth into a 
community. Scarcely anything steadfast in the world, anything worth the 
handing down, but takes time to grow. That knowledge of self and people, 
of experiences and thoughts, of habits and struggles, which comes by long 
acquaintance is needed by the pastor most of all, and that church is favored 
above most which can enjoy for a generation the instruction and example of a 
truly godly pastor, and feel all the influence, private and public, of the teaching 
and holy living of a good minister. Such has been the repeated privilege of 
this people. 

Atter the resignation of Dr. Bouton, the committee of the church invited 
several clergymen to supply the pulpit. At a meeting of the Church, June 24, 
1867, it was voted to invite Rev. Franklin D. Ayer to become the pastor and 
teacher of this church. The Society united in the call, which was accepted by 
Rev. F. D. Ayer, who was, by the same council that dismissed Dr. Bouton, 
installed pastor September 12, 1867. 

The Church, so long used to the ways of the venerable paster, welcomed the 
new one, and have labored unitedly with him. The former pastor continued to 
labor with the church in prayer and effort, and aided the young pastor, welcom- 
ing him as though he were his son and giving him respect as though he were 
his equal. Without marked experiences or events in the history of the last 
years, the Church has gone on its way prosperously. Seasons of revival have 
come and though they have been less frequent and fruitful than we wished, they 
have left some delightful memories, and brought into the active service for 
Christ many of those who are our strength to-day. In 1872, twenty-five men 
were added to the Church, most of them upon confession of faith; in 1875 
thirty-four. 

There have been added to the Church during the present pastorate one 
hundred and forty-four ; forty-two have been dismissed, and sixty-two have died. 
The whole number uniting with the Church in the one hundred and fifty years, 
fifteen hundred and seventy-one. ‘There have united in the last fifty years seven 
hundred and seventy-eight, and dismissed five hundred and twenty-seven, 
leaving our present membership three hundred and one. 

The burning of the house of worship, June 29, 1873, interrupted somewhat 
our religious work, and the rebuilding taxed our resources, but through it all we 
went on unitedly, calmly, and with increase of prosperity. The last thirteen 
years this church and society have expended for parsonage, repairing the church 
and chapel, and rebuilding, about $60,000. 

During all these years the Church has been blessed with many noble Chris- 
tian men and women. They have aided the pastors in the various offices they 
have filled and by which they have codperated with them, and been marked 
examples of Christian devotion among this people. There was a very large and 
remarkable list of such men and women fifty years ago. There were many of 
superior natural endowments, and who, in this community, occupied places and 
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met opportunities which will not return. It is to their lasting honor that they 
rendered service long, abundant, and cheerful, and to the glory of God still that 
they were found faithful in their generation. I should gladly mention by name 
many of these could I do it with the personal knowledge and just discernment 
which would have marked their recall had he who was their pastor lived to do it. 
To you older ones many of those names now come back. The names that 
stand on the roll of church and society to-day repeat in large degree the names 
of those whose good deeds stand thick along the records, and whose examples 
are still an inspiration to us who are the inheritors of the still unrolling answer 
to their prayers. What an assembly we recall, of those at whose entrance into 
the higher life this Church both rejoiced and wept. How large that band of 
streling men who. for a long time stood together, honored when most of you were 
young, giving by their devotion, their decision, their uprightness and fidelity 
great strength to the Church. Besides these, not less in number, not below in 
devotion or fidelity, there labored a remarkable group of capable and untiring 
women, beloved of all and remembered as ministering angels by those who 
have known sickness or poverty. Some of those who have recently gone from 
us whom we thought of as venerable, judicious rather than old, filling up life 
with usefulness to the last have shown us of these times, the value of a noble 
life. At the death of Dr. Bouton only one of those who united with the Church 
before his coming here, survived, and she has since departed. The shepherd 
saw all the flock folded before he went in. 

The Deacons of the Church should be especially recalled. Of those who were 
in the office fifty years ago none remain. In the gifts to form the other churches 
we gave four deacons, all worthy men, true and of good report. To the West 
Church we gave Dea. Abial Rolfe, who had been a deacon here for nineteen 
years, and “‘no brother was held in higher esteem, more pure-minded, sincere, 
upright and spiritual than he.” Dea. Ira Rowell also, who had filled the office 
but four years, went out bearing the confidence and love of the church. He 
served the West Church faithfully and long, and these last years, at our annual 
gathering of the churches, he was one of the few of the fathers left. Asa 
sheaf fully ripe for the harvest, he died in 1876, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 

To the South Church we gave Dea. Samuel Fletcher, a man of sterling worth, 
intelligent, decided, sound of judgment. His words were few, his spirit devout, 
his life useful. He served this church in the office twelve years. 

Dea. Nathaniel Andrews went to continue his life of prayer and labor with 
the East Church, after rendering the duties of the office here for twenty-four 
years. 

Dea. James Moulton, elected to the office July 2, 1829, remained in it and 
strengthened the Church till his death, October 31, 1864. For thirty-five years, 
longer than any other, he performed here the work of a good deacon. Con- 
scientious, thoroughly honest at heart and in life, loyal to the opinions intelli- 
gently held, he was always willing to serve the church ; faithful but never for- 
ward, he was always a safe counselor and ready helper to the pastor. He died 
leaving here the memory of the just. 

Dea. Samuel Morrill, elected March 3, 1837, also remained in office till his 
death, September 7, 1858. Says the record of him: “He was venerable in 
person, calm in temper, genial, hopeful and ever confiding in his precious 
Savior.” He will not be forgotten till all of you who knew his worth are gone. 
These two last named are still often spoken of together. They are remembered 
not merely because there are here those who are living witnesses of their fidelity 
in the households, but because the results of their devotion, ardor, integrity and 


example are still with us, and the Church holds among her treasured memories 
the brightness of their lives, 
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Dea. Ezra Ballard was elected March 3, 1837, and resigned after a short but 
faithful service, in 1842. 


Dea. Abram B. Kelley was elected December 29, 1842, but removing from 
town, he resigned in 1844. 

Dea. Benjamin Farnum was elected August 31,.1844. He held the office 
for a generation, thirty-two years, doing willingly and faithfully much service 
for the church. He resigned in 1876, and is the only one now living whose 
term of service began prior to 1850. 

Dea. Charles F. Stewart was elected Nov. 4, 1857. He has but recently gone 
from us, and the fidelity and attention with which he ministered to the Church, 
watching all its interests and giving of effort often beyond his strength, is 
fresh in our minds. Owing to failing strength, he resigned in 1879, and in a 
few months more finished <all his earthly toil. 

The present deacons are : 

Dea. John Ballard, elected December 29, 1864. 

Dea. Edward A. Moulton, elected December 31, 1875. 

Dea. Andrew L. Smith, elected December 31, 1375. 

Dea. Robert G. Morrison, elected January 3, 1879. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


All these years the Church has steadily sustained its weekly prayer-meeting.- 
For many years the meeting was held Saturday evening in a room in the old 
Bank Building, now owned by the Historical Society. The Chapel was erected 
in 1858, and the time of the meeting changed to Friday evening in 1868. The 
first Sabbath evening of each month a missionary concert is held, and the 
second a Sabbath-School concert. The young men and women have gone out 
from this church and city to the larger cities and to the West, and thus we are 
living in all parts of our land. Many have pursued courses of education. In 
his centennial discourse Dr. Bouton mentions twenty-six who had then gradu- 
ated from college, and, as until a few years before, this was the only church in 
town they were probably most of them members of this congregation. Since 
that time, twenty-six from this congregation have entered college. 


BENEVOLENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


The contributions to the various objects of benevolence have been gathered 
every year, and there has been a constant outflow of our gifts into the different 
channels of usefulness. The gifts, though never very large, have, by their regu- 
larity, amounted to a goodly sum. The list of our benevolent causes has never 
been small, for, besides the local, we have annually given to from six to twelve 
different objects. In 1830, the list and amounts were as follows: Foreign Mis- 
sions, $94.45 ; Domestic Missions, $94; Bible Society, $183; Tract Society, 
$36; Education Society, $14; Colonization Society, $4.54 ; Sunday-Schools, 
$48 ; Seamen’s Friend Society, $15 ; other, $40 ; total, $529.99. In 1850 eight 
objects were on the list, and the amount was $338.18, which was less than the 
amount given for several years before, and any year later. 

At the present our list embraces all the objects supported by the Congrega- 
tional Churches. To some we give every year, to others alternate years. We 
still give broadly for the Home and the Foreign Fields. Our collections last 
year were $1,189.14. Our contributions during the years of our church build- 

ing, and while we raised $40,000 for thatpurpose, were hardly diminished, and 

while doing for ourselves we did not the less for others. In the fifty years we 
have given to benevolent causes, from 1830 to 1867, $21,000, from 1867 to 
1880, $17,063 ; total, $38,063. Of this amount, $9,000 to the American Board, 
and $8,000 to Home Missions. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY. 


For nearly all the first century the ministers of this church and town were sup- 
ported by a tax on all the ratable property, and inhabitants of the town. The 
law of the State authorizing the formation of societies, with corporate powers, 
was passed in 181g. At the resignation of Dr. McFarland, the First Congrega- 
tional Society in Concord was formed, and a constitution adopted July 29, 1824. 
Nearly all the descendants of the original settlers at once joined the Society, as 
did many others, and the first year there were two hundred and twenty-three 
taxable members. The tax was assessed upon all persons according to the list 
of the town assessors and collected by the fee for cellection being set up at auc- 
tion, and struck off to the lowest bidder. Then and till 1842 they required a 
bond of the collector. In 1825 the salary was fixed at $750, and raised by a tax 
of one half of one per cent. on the valuation of the polls and estate of the mem- 
bers. The highest tax that year was paid by Stephen Ambrose—$23,17. Four 
others paid each, as the next highest, $12.50. In 1840 there were two hundred 
and two taxable members, and in the division of the parsonage fund two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight of the voters classed themselves with this Society. Mark- 
ed changes were produced in this Society, as in the Church, when the other 
societies were formed in connection with the three churches colonized and with 
those of other denominations started. 

According to the Act of Legislature passed December 23, 1842, the Society 
was organized ; and all means for the support of public worship were to be rais- 
ed by subscription. In 1850, there were ninety-four subscribers for the support 
of the ministry. ‘The largest sum subscribed by an individual was $35. The 
cash value of the property owned by them, according to the town list, was $322,- 
ooo. Of the original members of the Society as organized in 1825, the last 
survivor, Ivory Hall, died last Monday and was buried yesterday. ‘There are 
now on our list those representing thirty-eight of the subscribers of 1850. 

This Society, during all the early and later changes, has held on its way, 
“ quartered but not to rent, depressed but not disheartened, it has risen with re- 
cuperative energy under every discouragement.”’ it has always been the aid and 
supporter of the Church, having a Standing Committee to advise with a like 
committee from the Church, and never has any jealousy or disagreement brought 
division between them. Many members of the Church have been members of 
the Scociety, and many not members of the Church have, in the Society aided 
as cheerfully, counseled and planned as heartily, giving as liberally as have 
members of the Church. The Church has had a good Society, and bears testi 
mony to the heartiness and constancy of the Society in forwarding all its inter- 
ests. Like the Church, the Socicty has been remarkably fortunate in the many 
strong men who have been identified with it; men of means, sagacity, upright- 
ness and promptness. For years there was a band of men at this part of 
the town and then city, respected by all for their ability, judgment and integrity. 
They were interested in the civil and moral religious interests of the whole peo- 
ple, and, living side by side, united by common sympathies, agreement of pur- 
pose, and membership in the same Society, they were a strong band standing by 
the Church. They were unlike each other, but their differences in character 
gave them a united strength, for they understood each other and had the wis- 
dom to put the best man for any place in that place, and each where he was 
placed did his best. These men were strong counselors to the pastor, and they 
did much to bear the Church peacefully through the many changes as they 
came. 

The Society has accepted and acted upon the plan of paying as it goes, and 
been shy of debts. It has been afraid of them before they were contracted. 
The salary of the minister has been paid promptly by the Treasurer of the Soci- 
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ety. The bills for incidental’ expenses have been quickly met, and in church- 
building or repairs there have been no debts incurred. It has kept itself free of 
debts all along the years, dedicated its houses of worship paid for, and to-day 
owes not a dollar. It owns a pleasant and convenient parsonage. This Society 
has expended in the fifty years not less than $80,000 for support of worship, and, 
for houses of worship, repairs and parsonage, about $60,000 the past thirteen 
years, and more than $70,000 in the fifty. 


LADIES’ SOCIETIES. 


The ladies have done their full share in ministering to the prosperity of 
the Church, and in works of mercy and beneficence. There has been, 
for two generations at least, organized labor for the needy at home and 
abroad. The Female Charitable Society had its birth here. It was founded in 
1812 at the suggestion of Mrs. McFarland, and before 1830 had assisted in the 
aggregate six hundred and eighty families, and expended $878.88. It was, then, 
fairly at work fifty years ago, and has been ga‘ning ever since, adding each year 
another chapter to its labor of love. It has been for many years a union soci- 
ety, one of the institutions uniting heartily in its work all parts of the city. 

The New Hampshire Cent Society was also started here in 1805 by Mrs. Mc- 
Farland, a woman whose wisdom to plan and heart to do seems not the less as 
the years go by. It has always been dear to the ladies of this Church, who have 
annually contributed to its treasury. It has raised in the state $98,650.37, and 
now gives annually to the missionary work about $2,500. 

The Sewing Circle has had its place here. What New England church has 
not had its sewing circle? As those other societies became more extended 
there was started a Society for parish work. It also raised money to aid in build- 
ing the Chapel and furnishing this house at an expense of $1,700, and, like a 
good corporation, had money left in the treasury. Each year still adds to the 
strength of its aid and usefulness. Barrels have annually been prepared and 
sent to the Home Missionary Society, and more recently also to the Freedmen. 

The history we have to-day recalled is, I think, a good sample of that of a 
New England Congregational Church in a growing community for the fifty years 
past. It is therefore a representative history, and not for ourselves alone. It is 
a testimony to the stability, the energy, the adaptation of both our faith and our 
polity. I have dwelt mainly on the earlier years, not as forgetting that the later 
are just as much a part of the fifty as are the earlier, but because we are all fa- 
miliar with the events in which we have a part and may not be the best histo- 
rians of our own deeds. I am quite certain that much said of the former days, 
with only a change of names and allusions, would be true of the children, both 
by blood and by adoption, of the fathers and mothesr who lived and died here. 

The succession continues. We are making history and from this transient, 
often insignificant, there shall come a grand residuum of the enduring and the 
glorious. It comes by and by through our fidelity now. The history, then, is 
not all written. It is going on. Quiet times as well as battles make history. It 
is a privilege to be counted in such a line of action, to enter anywhere such a 
succession. We dwell on what has been done that we mav complete that 
begun wisely, patiently and with cheer. We see how this Church has done 
the work of a Christian Church for the one hundred and fifty years past, the in- 
fluence it has exerted, the light it has shed, the blessing it has been in this com- 
munity, and we are all sure it was wise that they formed it, that it has been wise 
that they and we have fostered it, that not in vain have four generations of 
Christian men and women watched, prayed, labored. Yes! we are sure that 
this Church has been a blessing to the world, that this is a different people from 
what it would have been had the planting of this ancient Church been delayed, 

or the growth of it, under the blessing of God, and the fidelity of his people, 
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been less than it has been. The best part of the past is not the money given or 
the story as of a successful enterprise, but it is the rich, gathered and still grow- 
ing story of wise and devoted men and women—the good done, the labor given, 
the testimony distinct for God, and the example undying. If a “ godly man is 
the glory of a town,” as the Jews said, we ever fail to understand the debt we 
owe to the faithful ones of the past and to the true ones of the present, from 
whom flow steady streams of usefulness. 

We thank God, to-day, for that already done. We take courage and give 
thanks to God for that Gospel of Christ which furnishes both the spirit and the 


way the inspiration and the strength. We give our thanks to Thee, our God, 
here where 
* Thrice fifty circling years 
Have scen Thy people prove 
The richness of Thy grace, 
‘The treasures of ‘Thy love.” 

Brethren beloved, our eyes have been on the past, our lives are in the pres- 
ent, our hopes and labors are in the future. We are related, as inheritors, to our 
ancestry ; we are under solemn obligations, as workers, to our posterity. From 
the one we gather gratitude, inspiration, trust in God, to-day. For the other we 
here, to-day, dedicate ourselves upon this ancient altar. We are here not mere- 
ly to laud the dead or praise the living, but, as we stand here, bidding farewell 
to the half-century gone, and clasping the hand, in faith, of that one to come, 
we cannot but think how the Church Militant blends with the Church Triumph- 
ant in this very Church at this very hour. We offer yet another prayer that this 
Mother, ancient and renowned, may yet abide in strength and give forth blessing 
to coming generations. 


PASTORS OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Rev. F. D. Ayer, the present pastor of the North Church, is a native of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. ; graduated at Dartmouth college in 1856; at Andover theolog- 
ical seminary in 1859; was ordained at Milford, N. H., May 1, 1861, and dis- 
missed September 1, 1867. He was installed pastor at the North Church, Sep- 
tember 12,1867. Nathaniel Bouton, his predecessor, was born in Norwalk, Ct., 
June 20, 1799, and graduated at Yale college in 1821 ; at Andover theological 
seminary in 1824; ordained in Concord, N. H., March 23, 1825 ; resigned 
March 23, 1807; died June 6, 1878. Dr. Bouton attended during his ministry 
seven hundred and seventy-nine funerals, and solemnized five hundred and four 
marriages. He kept a complete record of the deaths in town for forty-two years 
—four thousand two hundred and fifty-one —recording the name, the age, and 
the disease, usually giving at the close of each year the average age, the oldest, 
and the ratioto the population. The other pastors were : 

Rev. Timothy Walker, ordained and installed November 18, 1730. Died 
September 1, 1782. Pastorate,—fifty-two years. 

Rev. Israel Evans, installed July 1, 1789. Dismissed July 1, 1797. Pastor- 
ate,—eight years. 

Rev. Asa McFarland, ordained and installed March 7, 1798. Dismissed 
March 23, 1825. Pastorate,—twenty-seven years. 
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HYMN. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OCCASION BY GEORGE KENT. 


“Old North Church,” 'tis of thee— 
Church of rare unity, 
In faith and love ; 
With heart and voice again, 
In rapturous refrain, 
We join our humble strain 
With songs above. 


The three times fifty years, 

Bright record past, that cheers 
Demand our praise ; 

Not to ourselves, who’ve striven 

On earth, the praise be given, 

But to Thy name, in Heaven. 
“Ancient of days.” 


Still, with the large amount 
Of blessings, we recount 
Deeds of our sires ; 
Such as in earnest fight, 
Firm for the true and right, 
In error’s darkest night, 
True faith inspires. 


Lov’d pastors, who long served, 
And ne’er from duty swerved 
Through many a year, 
In heaven, with glad accord, 
Now reap their rich reward, 
And, with their risen Lord, 
In bliss appear. 


Let us who yet remain 
Strive without spot or stain 
True life to live ; 
Firm in the ancient ways, 
That merit highes* praise, 
And welcoming what days 

Our God may give. 
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